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In the issues leading up to #100, I asked for 
responses to a survey about COMICS INTER- 
VIEW magazine. To my delight, a deluge of 
constructive criticism and creative feedback re- 
sulted. A representative selection of those res- 
ponses appears here: 

Why Do You Read COMICS INTERVIEW? 

“To see artwork I have never seen before and to 
learn about how people did break into the 
industry, and to know more about upcoming 
projects.” 

“I guess to learn more about the person being 
interviewed and to find out stuff 1 didnt know 
about, like future/ past projects.” 

“You make the interviews comfortable. | mean 
at times you can feel that you are there asking the 
questions. It feels more personal, and you're a 
great mag, with no bull— thrown in.” 

“I read COMICS INTERVIEW because it 
mainly deals with current domestic comics and 
creators. 1 quit buying THE COMICS JOUR- 
NAL because they concentrate on so much foreign 
garbage and pornographic comics that I got fed up 
with their elitist attitude. COMICS INTERVIEW 
is a throwback to when it was fun just to be a fan. 
Maybe it’s because you, DAK, were once 
F.0.0.M.S editor (yes, I'm that old!). I think when 
comics feel they have to be so darn serious and 
relevant that they aren fun, something’ wrong” 

“COMICS INTERVIEW is fun. That’ why I 
read it.” 

“In-depth interviews with some of comics’ most 
talented people, and original pencils and inks.” 

“I read Cl because there are some interesting 
interviews and as a fan you can find out about 
upcoming projects while reading the interview.” 

“I enjoy hearing how people in the comics 
industry feel and what they have to say.” 

“I read COMICS INTERVIEW to keep in- 
formed of what’ popular in the business at the 
moment, and particular interviews because of my 
particular interest in the creator involved, e.g., 
Chester Brown.” 

“I like seeing what molds and motivates the 
characters behind the characters.” 

“In-depth interviews, great art, up-to-date 
information. What the hell! What comic fan who's 
interested in behind-the-scenes of the comics 
industry wouldnt buy it?” 

“I dig your magazine! I've enjoyed it from the 
first issue and have rarely been disappointed’ Just 
keep putting this mag out, man.” 

“Is this a trick question?” 
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from “oz” to us, the southern 
squadron scripter goes mainstream 
on star trek 
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HARRY BROERTJES 


not long ago, in #104, we talked with 
one of the young new breed of fans 
— now we offer the observations of 
an old hand 
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“power 100” postscript, oyster cult 
update & more 


“I just finished MAUS 2 a month ago. I haven't 


All artwork accompanying this interview is ©1992 Art Spiegelman 


hortly af- 
(s)« being Here and 
asked to in- throughout this 
terview Art Spiegel- exclusive interview, 


man for COMICS IN- art from MAUS. 
TERVIEW, I discovered 
that my subject would be 
speaking at and attending the 
Miami Book Fair within weeks. So after 
many calls back and forth between me 
and his publicist at Pantheon, I travelled 
down the southernmost part of Interstate 
95 from my home in Boca Raton to the 
fair. 

Having lived here in South Florida for 
15 years blissfully ignorant of the event, I 
was astonished to discover the range of 
participants — from Martin Amis to 
Carl Hiaasen to Erica Jongg to Spie- 
gelman himself, promoting his latest 
book, MAUS 2, the conclusion to the 
story of his father’s survival of Nazi death 
camps during World War II. The affair 
itself was quite cool, spread out over a 
downtown Miami college campus with 
rows and rows of bookstalls, exotic food 
and drink. 

Spiegelman conducted a slide show 
and spoke to a packed room about 
MAUS in particular and comics in 
general. He gently explained the whys 
and wherefores of writing and draw- 
ing a graphic work on The Holocaust 
and the iconography of mice, rats and 
pigs, as his very pregnant wife and 
partner, Francoise Mouly, their daughter 
Nadja, and Arts stepmother Mala lis- 


comics interview 


tened attentively. 

Following the presentation, Art signed 
books and chatted with fans as I cooled 
my heels and sipped papaya juice. 
Afterwards, Ijoined him at the Pantheon 
booth and spoke with him briefly as he 
autographed a devotee’s huge collection 
of esoteric Spiegelmania. 

The week after we spoke, MAUS 2 
hit the NEW YORK TIMES best-seller 
list... 

RICHARD PACHTER: One thing I've 
noticed from reading your stuff over the 
years was the Kurtzman influence; espe- 
cially the way MAUS is rendered. I see a 
lot of Kurtzman in there. 

ART SPIEGELMAN: Well, there is a 
lot of Kurtzman in there, including the 
fact that Kurtzman was very specific 
about developing a syntax for what a 
page structure might be. Studying his 
work really was my comic-book cor- 
respondence course. That’s how I learned 
to do it and why to do it — even to the 
extent of modeling certain aspects of my 
career after Harvey’. | got interested in 
editing, working on other people's work 
as well as my own, and ultimately and 
sadly to getting chumped off by a 
publisher. 

RICHARD: Well, things seem to have 
worked out well so far for you. Theresa 


At least fifteen foreign 


offers toturn my book into a TV: Special o 


had the chance to find out what I need to do next” 


deceptively simple style to Harvey's stuff, 
a surface simplicity, yet when you exa- 
mine it a little bit more you see that it’s 
anything but simple — I find that your 
work has that in common with his. 
ART: In all of my work now I've started 
using a system of drawing that’s some- 
thing I got from Harvey, after we met, 
which is building up the drawing in 
layers, starting with the light colors and 
then bringing the drawing into focus with 
the darker color pens. So there’s a simple 
surface with a lot of information em- 
bedded that doesn’t show. 

RICHARD: / also heard you mention 
Bernard Krigstein. I thought that was an 
interesting influence. Crumb was sort of 
obvious, not so much for the style but the 
freedom and the license. And Justin 
Green was very obvious to me as well. 
ART: Green is very important. 
RICHARD: And Harold Gray. Anyone 
else? 

ART: Oh, many many many. Chester 
Gould was real important to me. There's 
lots of stuff; I don’t really know how it all 
synthesizes; if you like comics, you just 
sort of start reading them voraciously 
and they have a strong impact. Carl 
Barks, Lyonel Feininger, Winsor McCay 
— probably the usual gang of suspects. 
RICHARD: Will Eisner? 
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ART: Yes, definitely. 

RICHARD: So then, this is it for 
MAUS? 

ART: There’s no MAUS 3 or MAUS 4 
— I'm dropping it now. 

RICHARD: Do you have any other 
extended works? I mean, this was ob- 
viously a unique thing — 

ART: Well, I'll find out if I have other 
extended works; I hope to. Fora while | 
don't want to be drawing mice. I'd like to 
try something else. I may return to this 
someday and deal with other things, but 
that’s unsure. I just finished MAUS 2a 
month ago; I haven't had the chance to 
find out what I need to do next. After the 
book tour, after the book tour . . . 
RICHARD: Lets talk a little bit about 
comics in general. You are an editor of 
RAW, so you get to see a lot of material. 
Chances are you see a helluva lot more 
than what you print — 

ART: Sure. 

RICHARD: What do you think about 
comics in general, breaking it down in 
terms of the artform, in terms of the 
market, and in terms of the commercial 
end of things? 

ART: Well, in terms of the artform 
it’s clear to me that we're entering 
something new now, and it’s very pro- 
mising. Comics are no longer a mass 
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dont like to have to tell people to go there for what I do.” 


“Most of what's in comics shops I find embarrassing. I 


mass medium and they are no longer 
even primarily for children — because 
that’s the /east of it, maybe sadly, but 
never-the-less accurately. 

RICHARD: Right, / agree. 

ART: So, the work that’s been coming to 


higher level of submissions than we did 
before — so over the last ten years a 
certain set of ground rules of what might 
be expected has been there. And yet it’s 
still a very small percentage that finds its 
way into print; very small. 
Commercially, I don’t know; I really 


don't know. I'm a little concerned about 
the comics shops because, quite frankly, 
most of what's in comics shops I find 
embarrassing. I don’t really like to have 
to tell people to go to comics shops to 
find what / do; although there are some 
comics shop owners who seem to have 


the same embarrassment that I have and 
structure their stores differently — but 
that’s only a handful out of the several 
thousand. 

RICHARD: /t surprising, though, 
when you were doing the signing earlier 
tonight one guy was going on about how 


he couldn't find any copies of MAUS in 
Florida, 

ART: It’s not true. 

RICHARD: Of course it’s not true; and 
they've been not only in the comics 
shops. The comics shop people have to 
make a living, so if they have to sell 


X-MEN to pay the rent — 

ART: Yeah, but that’s — 

RICHARD: What I'm saying is that it’s 
understandable that they carry that stuff. 
ART: There’s more comics they don’t 
carry; it’s not that they want to carry it — 
that’s bullshit! For the most part it’s only 
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of Arts 
early rough 
for MAUS 
@ Chapter IX, 
published in 
RAW vol. 2 
No. 2. 
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“The shops are colonized by purveyors of mass fantasies.” 


“I love reading comics, but have an almost impossible time finding comics to 
love. Kings is wonderful, earnest storytelling. There are occasional infelicities 
in story-telling and art, but they somehow are endearing -- a book made by 
intelligent, caring human hands. Putting Kings on comic book shop racks next 
to most of the swill is really keeping it in disguise. I hope you can successfully 
‘package’ it into a bookstore format when it's complete and that it can find a 
wider, deserving audience.” 
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--Art Spiegelman 


Kings in Disguise collects the award-winning 
comics in the mini-series written by James 
Vance and illustrated by Dan Burr, plus an addi- 


six 


tional story not in the original series. Follow 
Freddie Block as he travels Depression-era 
America looking for his father. Along the way, 
Freddie becomes a man. 192 pages, signed 


hard cover or soft cover. 


® Kings In Disguise, hardcover, limited edition of 
1000 signed by Vance and Burr, $27 postpaid. 


® Kings In Disguise, soft cover,$16.95 postpaid. 
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MasterCard and VISA accepted. Mail 
orders send check or money order to 
Kitchen Sink Press, No. 2. Swamp Rd., 
Princeton, WI 54968. Wisconsin resi- 
dents add 5% sales tax. A free Kitchen 
Sink Press catalog will be included 
with each order. 
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by necessity that the audience meets up in 
the comics shops, because what's mostly 
in those comics shops is what's peddling 
prepubescent male power fantasies. 
Some of it’s in comic-book form, some of 
it’s in the form of posters of Barbarella or 
Vampirella or She-Hulk or Betty Page — 
that’s as close to maturity as it will rise to 
— so anything that’s interesting in the 
comics shops is in the margins of the 
comics shops. 

That can last for a while, but it’ not 
going to last very long — because the 
comics shops are being colonized by the 
purveyors of mass fantasies much more 
efficiently than they used to be, and as a 
result there’s /ess room for anything to 
exist in the margins. So, unless the 
comics shops find another alternative 
method of distribution, like going back 
to underground comix — what do we 
have to.do, set up head shops again to 
find people? — or unless a more New 
York kind of publisher begins dissem- 
inating this kind of material, I’m not that 
hopeful about how this stuff finds its 
audience. And yet ultimately it will have 
to because there are people who are 
compelled to make it and there are 
people who seem compelled to find it — 
no matter what. Like this was a hard 
collection to gather. (See introduction.) 
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RICHARD: Yer a lot of the comics 
shops will give people at least the option 
of ordering things, giving them order 
books and things of that sort. They may 
not stock a lot of material, but the 
distribution is there, and it’ better than 
nothing. 

ART: Better than nothing, we agree on 
that. (Laughter.) 

RICHARD: But don‘ let me put myself 
in the position of defending something 
that’s clearly indefensible. 

ART: It’s fine, but I feel no more kinship 
with most of what fills up the comics 
shops than! do with what fills up a porno 
shop. If anything, I’m more interested in 
what’ in porno shops. The problem for 
me is that it’s just the kind of comics that 
have a different impulse behind them. 
But there’s overlap, there's places where 
things shade into interesting matters for 
me. But a /or of it — the fact that it’s 
sort of surrounded by weird science 
fiction, masks and stuff, that has nothing 
to do with me . . . “sentence trails off.” 
(Laughier.) 

RICHARD: Yer the origin of your 
interest in the form was in ECs and 
horror comics and all that. 

ART: Yes. 

RICHARD: [15 difficult to find some- 
thing that would be the equivalent of that 
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nowadays, other than the reprints of that 
stuff. 

ART: Yeah, the reprints, and that’ a very 
important part of the future of comics, 
the fact that the past is becoming 
available again. What I'm glad about is 
some lost kid, or teenager or post- 
teenager can walk into a mall and find 
a copy of RAW or MAUS. I think 
in certain contexts that could be as 
big a mind-blower as MAD COMICS 
was for me. 

RICHARD: Absolutely, and not just 
kids. I gave a copy of MAUS toa friend 
of mine, a rabbi, and he had no interest in 
comics whatsoever — it was sort of 
ironic because his father was one of 
Jackie Gleason’ writers and he’s got 
bound scripts and stuff, anda wonderful 
appreciation of humor — but comics 
were alien to him and he got into it. So it 
can blow a mind at any level, at any age. 
But anyway, I was going to ask you 
about movie or TV adaptations, but 
from what you said before you have 
absolutely no interest in that. 

ART: Yeah. I mean, someday | may be 
forced into it economically, but I hope 
never to be backed into that corner. 
RICHARD: Js that it, you would have to 
be forced into doing it? 

ART: Yeah. I have no aesthetic interest in 
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“MAUS is an example of comics as a very personal form.” 


making a film, so eithersomebddy would 
have to convince me to do it — I just 
doubt it; I've thought about it — or it 
would have to be like something to pay 
for Nadja’s or our future son’s schooling 
and the only way I could do it would be 
to let people destroy my life’s work. But 
it’s not something that I look forward to 
doing, you know, ‘cause films are made 
by committee — MAUS is an example of 
the fact that comics can be a very 
personal form — and I don’t understand 
the language of film to do the translation 
work. So I'd have to just trust somebody 
else too much. 

RICHARD: /s RAW fairly successful? 
ART: Fairly. Certainly, it’s selling about 
ten times more than any of these other 
alternative comics, so that’s pretty good. 
RICHARD: Very good. The other thing 
about RAW that I think works well in its 


Savor is that it doesn't come from a 
“comics publisher.” 

ART: It allows for a different audience. 1 
think Fantagraphics and Denis Kitchen 
do good work, and DRAWN 'N’ 
QUARTERLY has a hard time finding 
its constituency in comics shops — that’s 
what was getting me worked up before, 
you know. 

RICHARD: / find RAW really an 
interesting mix of old stuff and new stuff. 
That BOODY ROGERS strip that you 
ran, and the KRAZY KAT one — 
ART: (To fan) What happened here? You 
have a misbound copy. 

FAN: Yes? 

ART: There's no contents page. 
RICHARD: Uh-oh, extra rare! 
(Laughter.) 

ART: We've always had contents pages. 
Something's funny, but everything seems 


to be here so I don’t understand. I know 
we had a contents page — Oh! Your copy 
is crazy! (Laughter.) It has two front 
covers and two inside back covers, and 
no inside front cover — sorry, I don't 
know how this happened. Weird. 
RICHARD: You better get your money 
back. (Laughter.) 

ART: | don’t know if that makes it more 
valuable or less valuable. 

RICHARD: So, RAW will continue for 
a while? 

ART: Well, | don't know. After every 
issue we kill it, so I don’t know if it will 
come back or not. 

RICHARD: The nature of your con- 
tract — 

ART: We just finished. I have to sign a 
new contract and I haven't signed one. 
Scared to, ‘cause doing RAW is one of 
the more time-consuming and painful 
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one doesn’t try to do anything for it. (Laughter.)” 


activities I've been able to find for myself. 
RICHARD: Are you teaching anymore? 
ART: No — there’s another one. 
(Laughter) 

RICHARD: Yeah, teaching’s fun. 
ART: Actually, | may be teaching again. 
I was just talking to some people. 
RICHARD: Santa Cruz? 

ART: Yeah. 

RICHARD: Sounds pretty rugged! So, 


RAWis doing well but you don't know if 


you're going to continue or not. 

ART: Well, it’s just too hard to deal with 
all these nuts, you know. There’ like 40 
people and I’m not speaking to any six of 
them in a given issue. It's much easier to 
bea member of the comics community if 
one doesn't try to do anything for it. 
(Laughter.) 

RICHARD: You've been pitched for 
TV, for adaptations of MAUS, but has 
anyone approached you about doing an 
original work of some sort? 

ART: Actually, | have one letter. It was 
kind of this letter written in frustration 
by some producer to my agent, saying, 
“Okay, so Spiegelman doesn’t want to 
turn MAUS into a movie. I understand 
— not all roads lead to Hollywood. 
What kind of movie does he want to do?” 
I've never even had time to think if there 
is such a thing, and someday there may 
be. It’s not what I want next, but it’s not 
impossible — there are movies I like. I 
just feel that comics are a richer medium 
and there’s very few people with any 
rudimentary mastery of the skills trying 
to make something happen in it, so I 
have a kind of allegiance to the medium. 
I may ultimately be steered away for a 
year, but not in the immediate future. 


RICHARD: The reviews of MAUS that ¥ 


I've seen have been unanimously posi- 
tive. You know, “At in ENTERTAIN- 
MENT WEEKLY.” 

ART: Everybody but Harvey Pekar 
seems to like it. 

RICHARD: / haven't seen Harveys 
review. 

ART: He wrote one review for a year in 
COMICS JOURNAL. 

RICHARD: Oh, yeah! Sure! Poor 
Harvey’ got his own problems, though. 
ART: 1 didn’t read all of it. (Referring to 
fan’ collection.) This is like drowning. 
You see everything flash before your 
eyes. (Laughter.) 

RICHARD: Why is MAUS essentially 
“black and white?” Don't you think color 
would — - 

ART: I've worked in color. In MAUS 
specifically, MAUS is about something 
you were talking about before, which is 
the economy of means. Color is one less 


Last three panels from Chapter 8. 
(Inserted: portraits of 
Mr. Spiegelman’ cast.) 


step economically, and it would just be 
unnecessary. On the other hand, I like 
working with colors, so I could see doing 
something in color in other situations. 
Besides, I think one’s exposure to a 
lot of the circumstances and events 
described in the book you get through 
these old black-and-white photographs 
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and movies, so in that sense it feels real. 
RICHARD: Sure, World War II was in 
black and white. 
ART: There are a few color films, and 
maybe some color photos, and it’ really 
shocking, like making it immediate 
again. 

Like MAUS does. 0 


“It helped to have people like Ordway and Grell do covers. 


Australians had a snobbery against Australian comics” 


DE VRIES 


avid De Vries and Glenn 
Lumsden stand out as legends 
among Australian comics art- 
ists, if only because they are such a rare 
breed. Although they are only now 
gaining an international following, they 
were — for a time — two of the brains 
behind Australia’s most popular comic. 
De Vries created the popular band of 
heroes, THE SOUTHERN SQUAD- 
RON, in 1982, to satirise their,American 
counterparts in the short-lived magazine 
OZ COMICS. (Devotees will note that 


Thi 


PLAYERS .. 


THE SOUTHERN SQUADRON was a 
superhero sitcom some years before the 
much-acclaimed JUSTICE LEAGUE.) 
They next appeared towards the end of 
1985 in CYCLONE, a costumed hero 
magazine published by Gary Chaloner, 
and featuring the artwork of Glenn 
Lumsden and Chaloner himself. 

In CYCLONE), the Squadron shared 
space with Lumsden’ own superhero 
parody, the patriotic SOUTHERN 
CROSS (a World War II hero), and 
DARK NEBULA, written by Tad Pietr- 


HOLD ON To YOUR 
BRAINCELLS 


Here: The 
Southern Squadron 
as they first 
appeared, in OZ 
COMICS #1, with 
Nightfighter first 
yelling his catch 


phrase (which is no 
longer as common 
as it was in the & 


early days). 
Fortunately, 
David's art has 
improved a bit 
since that time. 
Next page: A less 
primitive 
Squadron, as 
drawn by Glenn, in 
Nicotats BORIS 
THE BEAR #25. It 
is fitting that they 
made their U.S. 
debut in that 
comic, which was 
also known for 
sending up popular 
comics and heroes. 
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zykowski and pencilled by Lumsden. 

The Squadron — Nightfighter, Lt. 
“Smitty” Smith, the Southern Cross and 
the Dingo — quickly became the most 
popular feature of CYCLONE! and it 
was retitled THE SOUTHERN 
SQUADRON with #9 in 1987, which 
doubled the sales and launched the 
company on a path to success in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Pietrzykowski’s 
DARK NEBULA and Chaloner’s 
JACKA ROO followed. 

When I first interviewed De Vries in 


‘All artwork accompanying this interview ©1983, 1985, 1989, 1991 and 1992 David De Vries and Glenn Lumsden. 


January, 1989, he explained the extent of 
‘THE SOUTHERN SQUADRONS 
Australasian following. “Based on our 
population,” he said, “I think we'd be 
selling something like half a million 
copies if we were selling to the same 
extent in America.” Therefore, within a 
limited market, sales of THE SOUTH- 
ERN SQUADRON at the time were 
proportionately larger than those of 
BATMAN or THE X-MEN. 

Due to Australia’s relatively small 
population (about 17 million), however, 
the cash flow situation prompted De 
Vries and Chaloner to opt out of self- 
publishing and concentrate on the U.S. 
market. THE SOUTHERN SQUAD- 


est 


iS ... 


¥ 


RON (by this stage pencilled by Lums- 
den) was cancelled with issue #13 in 1989. 

After guest appearances in First’ 
GRIMJACK and Nicotats BORIS THE 
BEAR, THE SOUTHERN SQUAD- 
RON was finally published in America in 
1990. De Vries and Lumsden have since 
worked as a team — not only on that 
title, but on various other projects. 
Usually, De Vries writes for and colors 
Glenn's artwork. Stories for DCs STAR 
TREK and STAR TREK: THE NEXT 
GENERATION, and a number of new 
Australian projects seem to underscore 
the feeling of many people in the 
industry: we will be hearing a lot more in 
the future from these “boys from down 
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MARK JUDDERY: The success of 
THE SQUADRON is partially due to its 
familiarity as part of an established 
genre, even if it is tongue-in-cheek. Do 
you feel you mainly attracted the comics 
readers by presenting them with cos- 
tumed heroes? 

DAVID DE VRIES: Not only that, but 
Australian costumed heroes. It also 
helped to have people like Jerry Ordway 
and Mike Grell do the covers. A lot of 
Australian readers who had a snobbery 
against Australian comics and thought, 
“Oh, if it’s Australian it’s not as good as 
American,” were saying “Oh well, if Jerry 
Ordway likes it enough to do the cover it 


“We are Australians. We have an Australian perspective.” 


“The characters all have weaknesses and bad sides.” 


found we were treated very much as 


AUSTRALIA’S DYNAMIC SUPER-SENSATION 
equals by the powers-that-be ... they OMe 


can't be that bad.” 

MARK: Will Nightfighter ever improve? 
DAVID: No. In fact, he seems to have 
deteriorated issue by issue. He started 
out a bit of a lovable rogue, but he’s 
become a complete bastard. You get 
people saying, “Gosh, | wish Southern 
Cross would be a little less effeminate” 
and “I wish Smitty would be more 
sarcastic.” I think they really want me to 
do X-MEN, but the minute I do that, 
they won't read it. It's the very things they 
don’t like in the characters that keep, 
them coming back. . . 

The characters all have their own 
weaknesses and their bad sides, because 
super-powered beings are just as likely as 
normal people to be dickheads. Glenn 
and I have had endless discussions on 
this; we both agree that if you suddenly 
got super powers you wouldn't say, “I'm 
going to bea hero. Along with my super 
powers I suddenly develop this moral 
integrity.” You wouldn't do it! 

MARK: They're doing it for money, 
basically? 

DAVID: Exactly. Let’s face it, if you were 
Superman and wanted money, you'd 
simply go up to a construction yard and 
say “Okay, you want this building down? 
I'll rip it apart in fifteen minutes. You'll 
probably save a fortune in time and 


Pleasant photo of Glenn Lumsden and David. . 


labour — and you can pay me ten 
thousand bucks.” 

MARK: Australian comics have rarely 
been successful in the past. How did 
you get to this point? Was it just 
perseverance? 

DAVID: There are two things. One is 
“hanging in there,” sticking to it. The 
other is being prepared to let the market 
dictate in the initial stages. Look at any 
rock musician and you'll inevitably find 
that their earliest material is very com- 
mercial. They get a name, become 
famous, and they can go do their own 


VITAL 


Name: David De Vries 

Born: | May 1961 

Training: B.A. in painting; life 
insurance rep with AMP 


Major Influences: I liked the old 
Bob Kane BATMAN and SU- 
PERMAN of the "40s, the format 
of the six- to eight-page story. The 
next stage was TINTIN and AS- 
TERIX, in which each story is 
self-contained. 
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thing. Take Sting. . . 

MARK: Or Pink Floyd. 

DAVID: Sure. If they'd come up with 
their current stuff at the beginning of 
their careers, they, would never have 
gotten anywhere. But because they have 
points on the board, people are prepared 
to listen to them. We found that with the 
Squadron. I'm not afraid to push the 
boundaries in different directions. 
MARK: You have projects in the pipe- 
line with DC Comics. How do you find 
the other artists treat you? 

DAVID: When we were in America, we 


STATISTICS 


Artwise, | think my two biggest 
influences would be Gary Chaloner 
and Glenn Lumsden. | think Gary 
and Glenn are very much influ- 
enced by each other and also by 
myself. 

Favorite Movie: AMADEUS 
Favorite Bands: Queen, Deep 
Purple 

First Published Work: OZ COM- 
ICS #1 (The Southern Squadron) 


don't think we are “less” than they are, 
because we are Australians. In fact, if 
anything, they think that could give us a 
much stronger marketability. 

Also they respect the fact we're not just 
doing SUPERMAN or BATMAN. It’s 
easy to do an established character, with 
established personalities, but to actually 
do your own and make it work ... 1 
mean, how many successful characters 
have been created by Marvel or DC in 
the last few years? 

In fact, Will Eisner said that if he was 
starting out again, he’d like to start out 
here in Australia, because it’ unspoiled, 
untamed... 

MARK: What’ the latest with your 
work for DC? 

DAVID: I've recently done a STAR 
TREK short story for the regular series. 
The editor was pretty happy with it. It 
must have created some sort of stir 
because someone from the film company 
was in the DC office and had been raving 
about this, to the point where every time 
Iring DC, they start off the conversation 
by saying, “G'day, Dave. Hey, I hear you 
did a really good STAR TREK story. 
Congratulations.” So obviously, the 
word is getting around. 

The important thing is, it isa DC story 
and it’s being done from Australia. It’s 
not like any of us had to go live in 
America to break in. To the best of my 
knowledge, it’s the first time this has ever 
occurred. The only Australian I can 
think who ever got into DC, other than 
us, was Shea Anton Pensa. He actually 
did that by living and working out of 
America . . . and that’s a lot easier than 
selling your work from across the 
Pacific. 

MARK: Have you found yourselves 
having to “Australianise” the American 
titles you have done? 

DAVID: America has been very good 
to us and ultimately, I think, is still 
going to be the major source of material 
for us — simply being the biggest 
English-speaking country in the world. 
We've found that, as a result of breaking 
into America — so that we didn't 
typecast ourselves as “the Aussies” — a 
lot of the material we've been proposing 
to the Americans, doesn't involve Aus- 
tralian characters. But neither Glenn nor 
I went into this with the intention of 
being American artists or writers; if we 
wanted to do that, we'd be living in 
America right now and doing it from 
there. We are Australians — we have an 
Australian perspective on the world, we 


Cover to DARK NEBULA #8, by Jason Paulos and David De Vries. 


see America from the outside rather than 
the inside, we just look at the world a 
little differently. It does change the way 
we tell the stories. 

MARK: It also gives your stories a 
distinct sense of sense of humour. 
DAVID: | think that is reflected in the 
artwork too. The sense of humour in 
Gary Chaloner’ art will flow through 
into anything he does. In fact, for the life 
of me, I can't think of any projects to 
come out of Australia — that have been 
in any way really successful — which 
haven't had a black sense of humour 
attached to them. 
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MARK: Would you handle a main- 
stream American superhero similarly to 
the way you handle THE SOUTHERN 
SQUADRON? Would you still add a 
fair dose of humour? 

DAVID: Let’s say we do SPIDER- 
MAN. By Australianising an American 
concept, we like to feel we can enrich it. 
But it’s still very much an American idea, 
it’s America’s culture, and that is very 
much what Glenn and J are in this for. I 
think any country has a lot to offer, but 
I'm nota man from Zimbabwe, ora man 
from Ireland. They can speak for their 
country, I can speak for mine. We want 
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“Until recently, if you have Australians it’s like putting ina 
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panda bear. It makes no sense unless you explain why.” 


to broaden the appeal of Australia within 
the rest of the world — and we're using 
our chosen medium of comics to do it. 

Up until recently, if you have Aus- 
tralians in something, it’ like putting ina 
panda bear — it doesn’t make sense 
unless you explain why he’ in there. 
Now — because Australians are being 
exposed to the U.S. market a bit more, 
particularly in film — people aren't 
saying, “Wow! An Australian! How 
unique!” The fact that he has an Aus- 
tralian accent shouldn’t make any 
difference. 

I'd just love to write, for instance, 
BATMAN. If there was a regular char- 
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acter who’ an Australian, but they don’t 
go on all the time about his nationality 
... just as Alfred is an Englishman. 
Everybody knows it, but how often is it 
ever mentioned? “Oh, my English butler 
Alfred.” It just doesn't matter. 

MARK: Are you thinking Australian 
characters for American readers, or 
Australian characters for Australian 
readers? Or a bit of both? 

DAVID: Both, of course. We like to feel 
that we are contributing to Australia’s 
culture. When we came back from our 
last trip to America, one of the biggest 
buzzes for me was when we hadn't been 
in the country five minutes, and the guy 


who was checking Glenn’ passport said, 
“Oh, you do comics. What sort?” He 
said, “Oh, we do “Bodyguard.” Did you 
see that in PENTHOUSE?” The guy 
went a bit pink and sort of smiled. He 
said, “You did that? Oh that’ great, I've 
been reading that.” Glenn pointed the 
ball in my direction. “Well, here’s the 
pervert who wrote it.” 

That was great. When you've been 
overseas for a month, and the first guy 
you speak to in Australia knows who you 
are through your work, you start think- 
ing, “Yeah, we have made a contribution 
to this country, in a very small way.” 

That’ very gratifying. 
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THE OBSERVER MAGAZINE 


“<The ground- 
breaking comic 
book of the 
decade.’’ 

THE FACE 


*‘Gilbert and 
Jaime Hernandez 
combine reality 
and fantasy — 
life in the barrio 
and the realm of 
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“‘Los Bros 
Hernandez are 
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IS YOUR HERNANDEZ BROS. COLLECTION COMPLETE? 


Here are the latest additions to the LOVE & ROCKETS library: 
Love & Rockets #31 through 34 - $3.00 each Love & Rockets #35 and 36 - $3.50 each 


| 
| 
| 
And collected volum: 
| 
| 
| 


L&R Volume 7: “The Death of " L&R Volume 8: “Blood of Palomar” 
softcover: $14.00 hardcover: $2700 softcover: $14.00 hardcover: $37.00 
signed hardcover limited edition: $42.00 signed hardcover limited edition: . 


Love & Rockets subscriptions: 
3 issues: $8.00 (US.) or $9.50 (foreign) 


6 Issues: $16.00 (US) or $18.00 (foreign) 


DECADE 


OF LOVE (AND ROCKETS)! 


Send all orders to: FANTAGRAPHICS BOOKS, 7563 
Lake City Way NE, Seattle, WA 98115. Add 159% for orders 
outside of the US. and Canada. Or: vig our new 800 
number (Visa/MasterCard only): 800-657-1100. Write 
for our free merchandise catalog featuring LAR goodies! 
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MARK JUDDERY: Much of your 
work, recently discovered by American 
readers, was originally published in 
Australia. 
GLENN LUMSDEN: We keep all our 
original art in the shelves of my studio. In 
recent months, the artwork has been 
disappearing off to America. | just 
replace it with photocopies, so we always 
have a copy of everything we've done. I 
was just looking at it the other day when 
I realised that just about everything on 
those shelves is a photocopy. So, in other 
words, we've re-sold just about every 
scrap of art that we've ever done since we 
began. 

Aside from being clever financially, | 
just find that it has a symbolic value as 


TAL 

STATISTICS 
Name: Glenn Lumsden 
Birthplace: Sydney, Australia 
Training: No formal training 
Favorite Movie: TER MINATOR II 
Favorite Bands: Queen, The 
Church 
First Published Work: CYCLONE! 
#1 (1985). (Also did layouts for Tad 
Pietrzykowskis DARK NEBULA 
in 1982) 


well. It's a very satisfying feeling to know 
that all the stuff you did back then not 


only have you been able to re-use, but 
now we can take stuff that we pencilled 
three years ago — which at the time we 
thought was pretty hot, but obviously in 
hindsight it’s quite primitive. Now we're 
giving it a chance to really shine. There's 
a meeting of the old and the new there. 
It’s like the finish of a cycle. 

Sooner or later, people are going to be 
blown away, like we're overnight suc- 
cesses — which is, of course, rubbish, 
because we've been slogging away. Dave 
and I were counting the number of pages 
we've done over the last three years and 
it's well over six hundred. You learn a hell 
of a lot in that time. 

MARK: Do you think being Australian 
has had much of an impact on ‘your 


Splash (detail) from THE 
SOUTHERN CROSS. Art 
and script by Glenn. (From 
DARK NEBULA #8.) 


People think if they do something that’s dark and moody, 


storytelling? 

GLENN: | think that, because it’s Aus- 
tralian, Dave’s storytelling has a much 
harder edge to it than the American stuff 
in general. Also, because it has that 
larrikin sense of humour about it, it 
doesn't have the quality of the British 
stuff — which, to me, is trying too hard 
to be deadly serious. You can’t get away 
from the fact that something is a super- 
hero comic and it is basically these 
weirdos running around in tights looking 
a bit foolish. When you take yourself too 
seriously you can fall into the same trap 


as when you just write fluff. I think that 
gives Australia a unique voice and I think 
Dave's a great exponent of that voice. 

MARK: How important is the humour? 
GLENN: Humour is such a part of 
reality. I reckon most people spend 
maybe eight percent of their day either 
laughing or being happy. To remove all 
traces of humour from life is being 
terribly unrealistic. I think it sometimes 
gets mistaken for realism in America. 
People think if they do something that’s 
dark and moody, and no one laughs, that 
somehow it’s being realistic. But it’s not 


at all. 

MARK: Do you agree with Daves 
comments that you stand a danger of 
being typecast by your nationality? 
GLENN: Yeah, because. . . there are just 
so many creative teams out there, that I 
think it’s just a natural reaction. Youtend 
to sort people into groups and say, “oh 
yeah, they're the horror writers,” or, 
“They're the superhero guys.” Dave and I 
are doing a bit of a jig trying to avoid that 
at the moment, because our history in 
Australia has been one of tailor-making 
comics to suit magazine requirements. I 


Southern Cross — who bears no relation to his namesake in THE SOUTHERN SQUADRON — was created by Glenn 
as one of three features in CYCLONE, as a send-up 


of Golden-Age comic books and radio serials. 
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and no one laughs, that’s being realistic. But it$ not at all.” 
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Ad art for “Australias most widely-read comic adventure.” The series is BODYGUARD, by De Vries and Lumsden. 


know there are people in Sydney who 
still think of us as being superhero guys. 
But in the past three years, there's beena 
lot more horror, a lot more cheesecakey 
stuff. 1 actually draw more pages with 
truck drivers on them than with super- 
heroes. Dave and I are quite proud of the 
fact that we're jacks of many trades. 

MARK: Some of your recent stuff could 
perhaps be described as soft porn. Are 
you pleased with that tailor-making? 

GLENN: Something Dave and I would 
like to work on, both in America and in 
Australia, is updating the general public’s 
view of comics. A number of times a year, 
you get this knee-jerk reaction from 
people who haven't read a comic in thirty 
years and just immediately feel affronted 
that you could have the word “shit” ina 
comic. The message that’s got to get 
across is: Yes, you can still buy kiddies’ 
comics. Your eight-year-old can still buy 
those nice, innocent comics that, in your 
mind, are comics. But for the people who 


have grown up in the meantime, there are 
comics for them, as well. You’re con- 
stantly coming up against-this wall of 
ignorance, where people say, 
do that, it’s corrupting youth,” or, “That's 
not the way comics should be.” If anyone 
in Australia should know how comics 
should be, it’s Dave and 1, because over 
the last three years, we've churned out 
more comic pages than any other Aus- 
tralian that I know of. 

MARK: What’ coming up for FULL 
THROTTLE? 

GLENN: There are changes of style in 
the “Raw Tonnage” strip. INTER- 
STATER magazine — the Australian 
truckie magazine which publishes “Raw 
Tonnage” — has been absorbed into 
another magazine called REDBACK. 
It’s going to be a much more general 
magazine. We have changed “Raw 
Tonnage” to “Raw Deal;” it has the same 
characters. INTERSTATER was a real 
cheesecakey magazine. REDBACK is 
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not. It’s more family-man, working-class 
oriented. We just turned down the 
cheesecake dial. It's an example of how 
you can change the strip so it’s tailor- 
made. We don't have any great philo- 
sophical or ethical problems with “bas- 
tardising” our characters to conform to 
an editor's wishes. 
MARK: Despite your track record, is 
there a temptation to regard comics as a 
“down-market" medium? 
GLENN: Just in terms of how much 
money you can get back ona comic, I'll 
bet they made a hell of a lot more out of 
that Jim Lees X-MEN that sold six or 
seven million than a hell of a lot of films 
which just die in the arse. There are a lot 
of movies that don’t make money. So as 
far as the business propositions are 
concerned, comics should be taken 
seriously. 

We are talking serious money. When 
Todd McFarlane got his first royalty 
check for SPIDER-MAN #1, he would 


“When Dave gives me a story, I try to put myself in his 
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shoes, to ‘feel’ the story, to understand the point behind it.” 


Previous page: PUPPET MASTER is thought by many to have transcended the B-grade film upon which the first issue was 
based. Here: More of Lumsden’s Southern Cross character, an early version. 


have been set for life. You could buy a 
couple of houses with that. 

MARK: Several artists complain that 
the writer competes with them, or vice 
versa. You and Dave, however. are a 
writer/artist team which works ex- 
tremely well together. What’ the secret 
behind your successful marriage? 


GLENN: It’s the big picture. When Dave 
gives me a story, I try to put myself in his 
shoes and I try to “feel” the story, to 
understand the whole driving point 
behind it. And if I feel that that story 
could be better served with lots of long- 
shots — with lots of crowd scenes and 
things which are tedious to draw — than 
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with a couple of squizzy panels of Spider- 
Man swinging around a rooftop, then I 
will do the long-shots. In the short term, 
you maybe sacrifice the immediate lime- 
light of being regarded as a real squizzy 
artist, but in the long term, you're a better 


storyteller. is] 
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arry Broertjes, though mild- 
a mannered and bespectacled 
like another well-known news- 
paperman, is one of the most important, 
pivotal figures in comics fandom. Along 
with several cohorts, he participated in 
the organization of the apa (amateur 
press alliance) INTERLAC and helped 
focus attention on THE LEGION OF 
SUPERHEROES at a time when the 
series was moribund. The attention 
generated by this not only kept the series 
alive, but maintained fan interest through 
ever-changing editorial and creative 
teams, and helped establish the LEGION 
as one of the cornerstones of modern 
comics. 

His other major accomplishment is the 
rediscovery of Jim Shooter. After spend- 
ing several years as a prepubescent 
comics scripter for DC’ legendary 
“Uncle” Mort Weisinger, Shooter had 
retreated from the business and workeda 
series of ordinary, mere-mortal jobs in 
his native Pittsburgh, a far cry from such 
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Name: Harry Broertjes 

Born: 19 December 1953 — Jack- 
sonville, NC 

Residence: Hollywood, Florida 
Occupation: Copy editor and 
page designer for Gary Hart’s 
favorite newspaper, THE MIAMI 
HERALD 

Education: Bachelor's and master’s 
in journalism from Northwestern 
Favorite comics: LEGION OF 
SUPERHEROES, Superman 
titles, JUSTICE LEAGUE, SAND- 
MAN, MIRACLEMAN, JIMMY 
OLSEN 

Last book read: YAMATO, by Ken 
Kato 

Next in line: LYNDON JOHN- 
| SON: MEANS OF ASCENT, by 
Robert Caro 

Guilty pleasures: Fox’s MAR- 
RIED WITH CHILDREN, The 
Red Hot Chili Peppers 

Ambition: To live long enough to 
see the Cubs win the World Series 
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interview you?” HARRY: “That’ an unfair question.” 


exciting locales as Smallville and Metro- 
polis, the homes of Superboy and 
Superman, whose exploits he had once 
chronicled. 

When Harry helped return Shooter to 
DC, he put him on the path to his high- 
Profile role as editor-in-chief at rival 
Marvel, a position he assumed after 
several other folks moved in and out of 
the job over a period of months. At the 
height of Shooters controversial but 
productive regime, when asked who he 
relied upon for objective critiques, Harry 
Broertjes was the name Shooter cited 
without hesitation. 

Today, Harry, a bachelor, lives in 
Miami and is an editor at Gary Harts 


favorite publication, THE MIAMI 
HERALD. Still active in fandom, Harry 
has, of late, become a born-again Mac- 
intosh computer addict. He works long 
hours at the HERALD and has an 
impeccable reputation as a solid, loyal, 
dependable person who is an island of 
calm and reason in the middle of the 
hurricane that is daily journalism. 

Personally, he’s a great, close friend, 
and is adored by my kids, who call him 
“Uncle Harry.” He’s the doting godfather 
of my youngest child, Ray. 

A friend and confidant of the current 
LEGION OF SUPERHEROES crea- 
tive team, Harry is a well-respected, 
honest, passionate individual, who defi- 


nitely has a life outside of comics. 

He also makes great fudge brownies! 
RICH PACHTER: The first question 
would have to be, why would David 
Anthony Kraft want me to interview 
you? 

HARRY BROERTJES: That’ an unfair 
question. 

RICH: Let me give you my answer. I 
think it is because you're one of the 
Sounding fathers of Legion fandom, 
long-time publisher of the late, great 
LEGION OUTPOST, the man who 
dragged Jim Shooter out of oblivion and 
back into comics. 

HARRY: I sort of helped drag him out. I 
didn’t do it all by myself. 
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“I was in APA-5 with Mark Verheiden, Paul 


area hobby, things I doin my spare time. 

They're a diversion. I wouldn't enjoy 
them nearly as much if I had to make a 
living doing them. 

RICH: You're originally from Indiana? 

HARRY: I consider Indiana where | 
grew up. I was born in North Carolina, 
and my father was in the Marine Corps. I 
lived in North Carolina, Virginia, and 
three years in Japan. When we came 
back to the States my father retired from 
the Marine Corps and we moved to 
Indiana so that he could go back to 
college. He got his master’s and his 
doctorate. I pretty much did my growing 
up in Bloomington, Indiana, from the 
time I was eight years old up until the 
time I got out of high school. With the 
exception of one year in Carbondale, 
Illinois. 

RICH: So, along with such other promi- 
nent people as David Letterman and 


member of INTERLAC in 1976. I was in 
APA-S for awhile, years ago with Mark 
Verheiden, Paul Chadwick, Frank 
Miller and other people who ended up 
being, successful in the business, a lot 
more successful than I was. . . 
RICH: Well, you really don’t want to be 
in the business . . . 
HARRY: That’ the thing, I never really 
wanted to get into the business. 
RICH: You certainly had your oppor- 
tunity, considering all of the heavy folks 
you knew and still know today. 
HARRY: Yeah, Shooter tried to hire me 
as aneditor at Marvel a couple of times. I 
didn't do it for a couple of reasons: One, 
the longer I lived in Florida — and I 
moved to Florida in 1976 — the less I 
wanted to live in the New York area. 
Partly because of the weather, partly 
because of the cost of living. The other 
reason is because comics are fun. Comics 


RICH: Let’ not cover this up, its too 
late; the toothpaste is out of the tube. 
HARRY: | know, but I don’t want the 
pickets out in front of my house, either. 
RICH: J know what you mean. If this 
gets out, you could end up being the 
Salman Rushdie of comics fandom. 
(Laughter.) What do you do for a living? 
HARRY: | work for THE MIAMI 
HERALD. I'm a copy editor and page 
designer for the Fort Lauderdale local 
section. What I do is edit reporters’ 
stories. I also lay out the section two or 
three days a week. That’s about it: Ihave 
pretty much enough stress there with my 
alleged 40 hours a week, which is more 
like 45 or 50 hours a week. 

RICH: Your fanac or fan activities are 
limited to apa stuff these days? 
HARRY: Pretty much, INTERLAC. | 
was in CAPA-alpha for thirteen, four- 
teen years. And I was a founding 
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Jane Pauley, you're pretty much a 
Hoosier. 

HARRY: Yeah, and Roger Stern and 
Bob Layton. 

RICH: When did you first start reading 
comics? 

HARRY: I've been reading comics as 
long as I can remember. The first comics 
I remember reading was a WALT DIS- 
NEY’S COMICS AND STORIES when 
I was four or five years old and we were 
in Japan. I know that’s what it was 
because I found that comic at a comic 
convention about ten years ago. I read a 
lot of duck stuff and I guess the Harvey 
books. I went to an international school 
in Tokyo, which was about an hour anda 
half drive each way. People always 
brought along comic books and we 
would read them and pass them around 
on the bus. I could bring a dozen comics 
on the bus and leave the bus with a+ 


Cover for INTERLAC, 1987 — it’s one of the 
rejected covers for LEGION #1, third series. 
And an INTERLAC cover from 1978 by Jim 
Chadwick, now at DC. 
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different dozen comics. 

RICH: Any superhero comics? 
HARRY: Sure. I remember the early 
JIMMY OLSENs, SUPERMAN. | 
remember that I saw the “Jimmy Olsen, 
Turtle Boy” story, this was about 1960. I 
remember that cover because the cover 
scared the shit out of me. I mean, here's 
this giant guy standing over a bridge, 
ready to tear it apart... . 

RICH: He had big bug eyes, too, which 
were unlike any turtle eyes I’d ever seen. 
He was in a harbor and Superman was 
like, “Great Scott, Jimmy’s become a 
giant turtle boy!” (Laughter.) 

HARRY: I remember that cover because 
at the time it really scared me, a new 
concept there. Something that hit my 
imagination. 

RICH: So you were reading a variety of 
comics at the time. You weren't Mr. 
Superhero or anything like that. What 
did your parents. think about your 
comics reading? 

HARRY: They didn't care one way or 
the other. It was fine with them; they 
never really said anything about it. Later 
on when I was in junior high my father 
used to borrow some of my comics from 
me for bedtime reading. 

RICH: So you got an allowance from 
them and they didn't care if you bought 
comics with it? That’ great. You didn't 
have to read them under the covers with 
a flashlight like somebody I know? 
HARRY: No, that was the way I read 
PLAYBOY later on. (Laughter.) 

RICH: Let’ put this in context: How did 
you discover fandom? Most kids read 
comics and then after a time they stop or 
else they meet other fans that read comics 
and keep reading. At what point did that 
happen to you? 

HARRY: I think I was aware that there 
was an organized fandom in about 1966 
when I saw a reference in a Julius 
Schwartz letter column to RBCC. I 
thought, “OK, that’s kind of interesting,” 
and I sent off like 35 cents for a copy. 
RICH: That was THE ROCKET’S 
BLAST/COMICOLLECTOR. 
HARRY: Right, I think G.B. Love was 
involved, and it was down in Miami at 
the time. It was a merger of THE 
ROCKET’S BLAST and THE COM- 
ICOLLECTOR. | got this mimeo- 
graphed thing through the mail a couple 
of weeks later and there were ads for old 
comics. Old comics at the time were 
about five or six years old. It was the first 
time I was aware that people collected 
and traded comics and talked to each 
other about it. I started saving my comics 
about 1964 or so. 
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RICH: What did you do with them 
before that? Give them to sick kids or 
throw them out? 

HARRY: Yeah, threw them out. I 
remember taking some to school once 
for a charity thing. Most of them 
got thrown out — it was disposable 
reading. I would read one once and I 
never really had much of a desire to ever 
read them again. 

RICH: Unlike comics today which are 
disposable reading but you're supposed 
to hold onto them... 

HARRY: Right around 1964 something 
changed, but I’m not really sure what it 
was because by that point | started to 
gravitate more towards the Weisinger 
SUPERMAN comics. I'd pick up the 
occasional BATMAN, JUSTICE 
LEAGUE, and FLASH. At that point, 
though, I was really into the SUPER- 
MAN family comics. I can pinpoint 
when I started collecting them because 
that’s where my collection today starts. 
RICH: Your collection, as opposed to 
books you just read. 

HARRY: Right, my collection, and I 
don’t think I've given away or traded a 
superhero book since then. Getting back 
to the fandom thing, I was first aware of 
it around 1966 but I didn't pay much 
attention to it because at the time I wasn't 
heavily into comics to the point that I 
wanted to find back issues. I did keep 
buying and saving comics and that went 
all the way through high school. I was 
buying maybe six or seven comics a 
month. 

RICH: Did the other kids think you were 
weird for reading comics; girls make fun 
of you, things like that? 

HARRY: No, no, for two reasons. One, 
my friends read the occasional comic 
too. And two, back then it was some- 
thing that never came up. Today some- 
body might ask you about your hobby, 
“What do you do in your spare time?” I 
can say, “I read comics, I collect comics, I 
write about comics.” Back then it was the 
SUPERMAN family of books, JUS- 
TICE LEAGUE, I never really got into 
Marvels back then. 

RICH: Did you have friends that were 
Marvel fans? Was there a sort of push 
and pull between them? I remember 
growing up reading Marvel and DC but 
basically my allegiance was with DC. 
The Marvel guys were making a point of 
really putting down the DC stuff. Did 
you ever experience any of htat? 
HARRY: No, about the only time I did 
was when I was in the seventh grade and I 
mentioned to a friend about a comic I 
had seen and he said about what you 
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bit to get the Legion its own book back again. 
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“I thought maybe we could lean on DC a little | 


said, “DC, forget that, Marvel is what 
you should be into.” I wasn't really 
too interested in Marvel. I was aware 
of fandom. I got the one RBCC issue 
and thought, “Oh, that’s nice,” and I 
put it away.” 

RICH: Do you remember any of the 
articles? 

HARRY: I don’t know that there were 
too many articles. I do remember that 
there was an Alan Weiss drawing of 
Captain America in it. Beyond that I 
don’t remember too much about it. I 
would have to go look it up, and I know 
that I have it somewhere. That's one of 
those things that I hung onto and never 
got rid of. It probably wasn’t until after 
the infamous Mike Flynn letter appeared 
in SUPERBOY in 1971 that I really 
started to become aware of the true 
extent of fandom. 

RICH: Mike Flynn was probably best 
known to the comic-reading public as the 
DC public relations person in the 1980s. 
HARRY: Mike had a letter in SUPER- 
BOY in 1971. I was a freshman in college. 
I had come home from college for 
Christmas and I picked that book up. 
The letter basically said, “Well, I'm a fan 
of Legion and I miss Jim Shooter and I 
bet there are a lot of people out there like 
me who are disappointed in the fact that 
LEGION is no longer in ADVENTURE 
or ACTION COMICS. This is when it 
shifted over to becoming an irregular 
feature in SUPERBOY. 

RICH: Who was writing it at the time, 
Cary Bates? 

HARRY: Right, and George Tuska was 
drawing it. Getting back to the letter, it 
was basically, “I would like to form a 
Legion fan club, and here’s the address.” 
The timing was really great because I 
really liked the Legion comic. I was 
aware of Jim Shooter. They talked about 
the writer in the letters page; at that time 
there were no credits in the series. The 
fellow actually doing the letter column 
said, “Well, we discovered Jim Shooter, a 
young kid out of Pittsburgh and he’s 
writing the Legion for us.” I mean, 
thirteen years old and doing his first 
story, I thought, “Gee, that’ cool, he’s 
only a couple of years older than me and 
here he is doing this.” The Legion had 
captured my imagination. So when I saw 
Mike’ letter I thought, “Yeah, gee, let’s 
see what we can do.” A fanclub where we 
can get in touch with other fans. I 
thought maybe we could lean on DC a 
little bit to get the Legion its book back 
again. And so I wrote back to Mike. If 
that letter had appeared two months 
later or earlier — if I was in the middle of 


school instead of home on vacation, I 
may not have even though about res- 
ponding to him. 

RICH: That was a really fateful cusp in 
history. 

HARRY: Yeah, it really was. Mike and I 
joke about it — what if he had had a 
splitting headache that day and the letter 
had never been written and it would 
never have been published. 

RICH: So you guys started writing back 
and forth. What happened after that? 
HARRY: Well, it turned out that quite a 
few guys responded to Mike’ letter. Rich 
Morissey, who was a major letterhack at 
the time. Jay Zilber was another. Mike 
had dozens of responses from that one 
letter. Several months later we talked 
about doing THE LEGION OUTPOST. 
In June of 1972 the first issue of THE 
LEGION OUTPOST went out to some 
200-plus people. 

RICH: That was done by you, Jay and 
Mike? 

HARRY: Jay was in high school in 
Columbus, Ohio. Mike was still in high 
school in the Bronx and | was off at 
college at Northwestern. 

RICH: So the three of you, from 
different parts of the country, managed 
to put this together. How was this put 
together? 

HARRY: It was actually printed. . . 
RICH: You were a journalism major at 
Northwestern. 

HARRY: Not that that really had 
anything to do with it. (Laughter.) 
RICH: It helped to give you a bit of 
orientation of doing it in the semi- 
professional manner. 

HARRY: Semi-professional would be a 
good way to describe it. I just took it over 
to Northwestern Printing and Duplicat- 
ing and got it printed up there. 

RICH: What was your press run? 
HARRY: Approximtely 250. I remember 
that there were very few left over after I 
sent them out. 

RICH: What was the contents of the first 
issue? 

HARRY: It’s been so long since I looked 
at it that I can’t remember if there was 
any art in it — there may have been. This 
was back in 1972. Mike had an article 
talking about what we hoped to do with 
the fan club. I had a little piece intro- 
ducing myself. There was a fan by the 
name of George Vincent who goes by the 
name Black Wolf now. He’s an American 
Indian who lives in upstate New York. 
He had an article in it. 

RICH: Was it publicized in the DC letter 
pages? 

HARRY: Eventually it was. I don’t think 
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the first one was. We immediately made 
plans to do further issues. Murray 
Boltinoff, who was the editor of 
SUPERBOY at the time, was very good 
about giving us free space to publicize it. 
They printed the addresses and told 
people to write to us. 

RICH: How many issues of the OUT- 
POST were there? What was the fre- 
quency of publishing it? 

HARRY: Infrequency would be a better 
word. We had intentions of being bi- 
monthly. We were never able to hold to 
any schedule. Ultimately there were ten 
issues. The first nine were published 
between 1972 and 1976. Four or five 
years later a tenth issue was done. 
RICH: / remember that last issue. 
HARRY: Right, we knew each other by 
then... 

RICH: / used to see it every time Iwould 


go over to Kurt Goldzung’s comic store. 
He left it there. . . 

HARRY: It was probably still there 
when he closed the store and went off to 
First Comics because I gave him like five 
copies to sell, and he sold maybe two. 
There could be an eleventh issue. We're 
coming up on the 20th anniversary of 
Legion fandom and Mike and I and 
several other people, Ken Gale, Mike 
Valerio, people who were involved in the 
founding of Legion fandom, were talk- 
ing about having a reunion in the 
summer of 1992. 

RICH: That would be fabulous con- 
sidering theres a new LEGION book 
now and a new generation of Legion 
fans. 

HARRY: Probably several generations 
of new Legion fans. 

RICH: So THE LEGION OUTPOST 


was well received. This was back in the 
days when fanzines were not profes- 
sionally produced. Fanzines and fan art 
were just flourishing. Unlike today, 
where if you are a fan artist you can put 
out your own comic book. 

HARRY: It’s really kind of a shame. In 
the mid-’70s I was really into fanzines. | 
recall that in the mid-’70s Fredric 
Wertham wrote a book about fanzines, 
talking about how it was a new form of 
communication. He was absolutely right 
on that score. And I think that what has 
happened is that technology caught up 
with us. Come the end of the 70s and the 
early ‘80s, computers, CompuServe, 
everybody drops in and offers their two 
cents’ worth. 

RICH: You're absolutely right. Today 
the fanzines seem to be professional 
fanzines, whatever you want to call them, 


but very little in the form of fan fanzines, 
where some guy with a mimeo machine 
types up and produces a fanzine. There 
were some great ones: MEN OF MYS- 
TERY by our friend Jeff Gelb, RBCC, 
COMIC FANDOM MONTHLY, THE 
COMIC READER... 

HARRY: I think they still owe me some 
issues. (Laughter.) 

RICH: / was really sorry to see that one 
fold. 

HARRY: Even in that case, in the "70s 
even THE COMIC READER was 
considered a semi-pro fanzine. 

RICH: /t was great! John Byrne used to 
write his letters speculating about 
Superman’s powers. Let's talk a little 
about Jim Shooter. You had started 
doing THE LEGION OUTPOST more 
or less as a look back at those halcyon 
days of when Shooter was writing 


Front and back cover from the last LEGION OUTPOST. Back cover drawn by Jim Shooter — “What if Marvel published the 


Legion of Super Heroes?” 
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“I got a number for a Kenneth Shooter in Pennsylvania. 


The lady who answered turned out to be Jim’ mother.” 


Legion. But then Shooter was out 
of comics. what happened? Did you 
search out Shooter to find out what he 
was up to? 

HARRY: I did. We had done three or 
four issues of THE OUTPOST by 1973 
and people were talking about how those 
were great days, the late ’60s. They were 
everyone's favorite stories, those Legion 
stories by Shooter. 

RICH: Illustrated by Curt Swan. 
HARRY: Right, they were the definitive 
Legion team as far as everyone was 
concerned. So I thought, “Gee, I have to 
find Shooter, do an interview with him, 
do something for the OUTPOST? It only 
made sense, since we couldn't do it with 


John Forte — he was dead. Edmond 
Hamilton, who wrote a lot of the early 
stories, no one was really aware of, so 
there was no urgency. 

RICH: Otto Binder... 

HARRY: Otto Binder wrote the first 
Legion story, in ADVENTURE #247. A 
lot of those people I was never aware of 
until Neal Pozner did his LEGION 
HANDBOOK in about 1975. By 1972, 
1973, I became familiar with a few people 
at DC, including Nelson Bridwell, who I 
interviewed for a story that I wrote for 
my hometown newspaper in Indiana my 
first year out of college. I called him up at 
one point and I said, “You ever hear what 
happened to Jim Shooter?” Nelson said 


that nobody knew what happened to him 
and nobody had an address for him. 
Here and there I put out some feelers 
trying to track him down. Eventually, by 
way of Bill Schelly, a fan who did a 
fanzine called SENSE OF WONDER in 
Pennsylvania, I found out that Jim had 
either done an article for him or had been 
interviewed by him after he left comics. 
Oddly enough, and totally by accident, I 
finally met Bill for the first time when I 
was out in Seattle this past September. 
By that means, back in 1974, I found out 
that Shooter was still in the Pittsburgh 
area. Then it was just a matter of calling 
Directory Assistance and getting a phone 
number. I ended up with a phone number 


As Harry said, even THE COMICS READER was considered a semi-pro fanzine in the "70s. Here, 
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for a Kenneth Shooter in Bethel Park, 
Pennsylvania, and the lady who an- 
swered the phone turned out to be Jim's 
mother. Jim wasn’t home, but she told 
me to call later, which I did. I talked to 
Jim and we set up an interview. We did 
the interview by phone and ran it in 
LEGION OUTPOST #8, which came 
out in the fall of 1974. I did the interview 
around May or June of that year. That 
summer I was doing an internship at 
THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR because 
I was living there at the time. At one 
point Jay Zilber and his family were 
driving through, so we made plans to get 
together. We ended up making friends 
and made plans to go out to New York 


and meet Mike Flynn for the first time, 
to meet Mercy Van Vlack for the very 
first time. Mercy was one of the original 
OUTPOST people and had done some 
illustrations for us. I guess it was August 
of 1974, my internship was up, I went to 
Columbus and picked up Jay and then 
we drove on east. I talked to Jim in the 
meantime, and we stopped by to meet 
him. We wanted to.meet this icon from 
our youths. We got close to the city and 
called Jim for directions, and he told us 
to stay put, that he would come and get 
us. So here comes this guy on a motor- 
cycle, a real tall guy, and we said hi and 
followed him back to his house. I was 
astounded at how tall he was. He used to 


say that he was five foot nineteen. 
(Laughter.) We got to his house and 
spent the afternoon talking about the 
Legion, about comics. He pulled out 
some original artwork that he had, and it 
really stunned me — he had some 
beautiful Swan pages, including one 
which I have wanted for years which was 
the final page of the first issue of the 
Mordru story, where this giant Mordru is 
towering over four Legionnaires. A 
beautiful piece of art by Swan and inked, 
I believe, by Jack Abel. Jim told us about 
his days with Mort Weisinger and about 
what he had done when he left the 
business. 

RICH: Did he speak kindly of Mort 


we give you three covers from that slick mini-zine. Covers by Simonson, Rogers and Neal Adams. 
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Weisinger? The reason I ask is that Mort 
is regarded by fans very sympathetically 
whereas people who worked for him had 
less kind things to say about him... in 
particular Wayne Boring. . . 

HARRY: Jim would be a better person 
to answer that question than I, I remem- 
ber that when he spoke of Mort he hada 
very deep respect for him. I don’t think 
those two saw eye to eye. I think if they 
had seen eye to eye, Jim would not have 
gone over to Marvel Comics around 
1970. And then he worked there for all of 
two weeks before coming back to Pitts- 
burgh. Mort was clearly a big influence 
on Jim. 

RICH: After you met Shooter, then 
what? 

HARRY: Then we went on to New York 
and went to the Bronx. It was my first 
time driving in New York City. (Laugh- 
ter.) Yeah, right, here’s a Hoosier boy 
trying to drive through the Bronx with 
cabbies honking at me. We got to Mike's 
place, and we picked up Mercy along the 
way; Rich Morrissey was already there. 
The next day we all took the subway 
down to DC and met everyone involved 
with the Legion at DC — Cary Bates, 
Mike Grell. We walked around the offices 
and met everyone there. This is when 
they were still over on Third Avenue, 
RICH: So you hung out with the people 
at DC for a while. It must have been 
exciting but also slightly disappointing at 
the same time. They're just in another 
Office building . . . 

HARRY: I think I was sufficiently 
stunned enough from meeting everyone 
involved with producing Legion and the 
people involved with Legion fandom, 
and being in New York for the first time. 
I met people there, Nelson Bridwell, 
Julius Schwartz, people whom I really 
had grown up with. 

RICH: Sort of like surrogate parents. 
(Laughter.) ‘ 

HARRY: Yeah, something like that. 
RICH: What happened with Jim 
Shooter after your meeting? Did he 
decide to get back into comics because of 
all of the interest? 

HARRY: Jim and | kept in touch. 
Actually, I started calling Jim very 
frequently after that. I think there were 
times when he got tired of talking with 
this babbling fan on the phone because 
after a half hour, 45 minutes, he would 
say, “Boy, this must be costing you a lot 
of money.” I wanted to keep on talking so 
Ilied to him and told him it was a WATS, 
line at the university, that we got to use it 
to call home, so don’t worry, it doesn't 
cost me anything. I picture him on the 


other line just rolling his eyes and then 
continuing to talk with me. 

RICH: He was working in advertising 
then? 

HARRY: I guess there was some adver- 
tising work. I know that he was totally 
gone from working in comics. After I 
talked to him, I told people at DC, “I 
talked with Jim Shooter,’and they would 
say, “Really, where's he at, what's he 
doing?” So I told them what was going 
on, and a few people said, “Gee, we could 
really use him back in the business, we 
could really use some good writers now.” 
I told that to Jim, but he really didn't 
seem too interested in pursuing it. Later 
on I met Bob Layton and Roger Stern 
—they both lived in Indianapolis. This 
was around 1973 or so, before either of 
them were in the business. At the time 
they were part of what was known as the 
CPL gang. And that was Stern, Bob 
Layton, Duffy Vohland and, sort of as an 
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INTERLAC cover, 1978 


associate member, John Byrne. They had 
talked to Duffy about it and one day 
Duffy called me up and he was really 
curious about Shooter. He said J’m 
really needed to come back into the 
business, and I agreed. I guess he asked 
me for Jim’s phone number and I gave it 
to him. Duffy called Jim and pretty soon 
Jim was out in New York City talking to 
the people at DC and Marvel. He got a 
couple of assignments from DC, and that 
was his first step back into comics. 
RICH: He came back to DC and wrote 
some Legion stuff for them. Some 
Superman stuff too, I believe, 

HARRY: Right, he wrote some Super- 
man stories and also put in some 
proposals for JUSTICE LEAGUE that 
didn't go anywhere. He worked with 
Murray on the Legion and Julie on 
Superman. 

RICH: And then Roy Thomas lured him 
over to Marvel? 
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HARRY: | don’t know about how he got 
in at Marvel, I don’t remember for sure. 
He ended up being offered an assistant 
editor's job at Marvel, and that started in 
1976. At the time I was out of college and 
working on the newspaper at Middle- 
town, New York. New Year's night, 1976, 
Jim, Debbie Fix, who later went on to 
immortality in the STAR BRAND 
comic, and Ken Klaczak came in and 
stayed fora couple of days. And then Jim 
went down to New York and started as 
an assistant editor at Marvel. 

RICH: At the time Roy Thomas was 
editor-in-chief, and then he left. Then 
they went through Gerry Conway, Len, 
Mary, Archie, and then when Archie left 
Jim became the editor-in-chief or what- 
ever his title was. Meanwhile, you had 
graduated from college with a degree in 
journalism and were working for a 
newspaper as a copy editor. 

HARRY: Yes. I also did a little reporting 
right out of college, and then I gravitated 
pretty quickly to copy editor. And that’s 
where I have been ever since. 

RICH: And how long have you been at 
THE MIAMI HERALD? 


HARRY: I started in 1977, 14 years. I was 
with THE FORT LAUDERDALE 
NEWS for seven months — about six 
and a half months too long. It was 
basically a small-time paper in a big city, 
and all kinds of sleazy, slimy no-accounts 
were working there. When I came down 
to Florida I had written to THE 
HERALD because | wanted to get a job 
there, but they said they didn’t have any 
openings at the time. It turned out that 
THE LAUDERDALE NEWS did. So I 
took the job there. After a couple of 
weeks on the job I was sending letters 
back down to Miami again. 

RICH: Besides the obvious (the South 
Florida weather) what was the big draw 
to Florida? 

HARRY: The weather was pretty much 
it. I grew up in Indiana and delivered 
newspapers in eighteen inches of snow 
on winter mornings and I was used to 
cold and snow. When I got out of college 
I didn’t get any financial help from my 
parents except for the used car that I 
bought, so I was living the life of poverty. 
I rented an uninsulated bungalow out in 
the country, with a mattress on the floor, 
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and I paid $150.a month. It had a second- 
hand dresser and desk and that was it. I 
went through that winter and I had to be 
frugal with the heat because I was 
making $164 a week at the time. After 
that winter I thought, “Fuck it, I have to 
get out of here.” Actually, what happened 
was I was talking witha friend of mine on 
the phone, Steve Sonsky, that I went to 
college with, and already worked at THE 
HERALD, and he said that I needed to 
try Florida. And that’s how I ended up 
down here. 

RICH: So where does Gary Brown come 
into this story? 

HARRY: I’m not sure that he does, aside 
from the fact that there have been a 
number of coincidences in our life. Gary. 
lived in Miami. I joined CAPA-alpha in 
1975, and it could be subliminally that 
Gary, who was the Central Mailer, and 
lived in Miami, influenced me to come 
down. 

RICH: How did you get into 
CAPA-alpha? 

HARRY: I guess what happened was 
Sonsky was a good friend with Jeff 
Wasserman, who was a member of K-a 


“If not for CAPA-alpha, INTERLAC would never have 


(CAPA-alpha). Either Jeff's comics were 
stored in Steve's basement or vice versa. 
‘We got in touch through Steve and we 
started corresponding. Jeff started send- 
ing me his apazines. This was 1973 or so. 
After I learned what an apa was and 
what people were doing, which was 
basically writing stuff for 50 other people 
to see, I thought, “Why the hell are all 
these people going to the effort to write 
this stuff for just 50 other people to see, 
instead of doing an actual fanzine which 
has an audience of hundreds?” I wasn’t 
interested in joining, but after a while my 
attitude changed, I don’t remember why. 
Anyway, I wrote to Gary and got on the 
K-a waitlist and three months later I was 
on the roster. 

RICH: Were you in INTERLAC 
already? 

HARRY: No, because INTERLAC 
wasn't formed until 1976. 

RICH: So you in part got the idea for 
INTERLAC from K-a, ’ 
HARRY: Oh, absolutely. If it hadn't 
been for CAPA-alpha, INTERLAC 
would never have been formed because 


nobody would have been aware of an HARRY: Right, and the “Erik Larsen 
apa. It was basically Rich Morrissey who Appreciation Society.” (More laughter.) 
got the ball rolling on INTERLAC. He RICH: Currently the Central Mailer for 
was already a member of K-a at the time. CA Pa-alpha is Carl Gafford. There have 
RICH: Presently the President of the been some interesting people in K-a. You 
“Lets Get John Byrne Back to DC and I met through K-a. 


Society.” (Laughter.) 


As mentioned a few pages 
back, here’ an example of a 
CPL cover — this one by 
Craig Russell. As it turned 
out, this illustration was one 
of two unused covers from 
Marvel’ first DR. 
STRANGE ANNUAL. 
Here, we've allowed you to 
view all three covers . . . 
along with the final 
published cover by 
Dave Cockrum. 
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HARRY BROERTJES 


been formed — nobody would have known of an apa.” 


via Fred Hembeck. this guy Harry Broertjes.” I remember I | Kingston or Poughkeepsie watching the 
RICH: Fred and I had corresponded a used to try calling you but could never Mets games and being married to the 
couple of times from seeing his stuff in get you because you kept these crazy lovely Lynn Moss. Fred’ a great guy, and 
the old BUYER'S GUIDE published by hours, T have lots of fond memories of him. In 
Alan Light. We got to meet a couple of HARRY: That’ right, actually, we were | fact, he drew both of us in one of his 
times. He was a guest at OrlandoCon one at the same convention because I had comics, JIMMY OLSEN’S PAL, FRED 
year. Fred said, “Look, you should meet lunch with Fred there. . . HEMBECK. You and I were the Jimmy 
RICH: We were spending a lot of time Olsen Liberation Front! 

together. I was staying at the Park Plaza Let’ talk about what is happening 
Hotel far away from the con hotel, which | now. The Legion has gone through some 
was near Disney World. I took him and | mega-changes, and you're still a pretty 
Lynn out toa French restaurant. Wehad | big fan. In fact, you're one of the biggest 
@ great time. Isn't it funny though, that | supporters of the changes so far as I can 
you and I got to be friends through tell. Let’s talk about where the Legion 
Hembeck and yet we haven't talked to was going and where it has ended up. 


HARRY: That’ right, actually we met 


him in years? HARRY: Actually, it’s interesting that 
HARRY: I wish I knew where Fred was you should say where the Legion was 
these days... going before Giffen came back because 


RICH: J would assume that he is still in my feeling was that it wasn’t going 
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Of all the people in the world, who would be the 


anywhere. Paul Levitz was doing some 
wonderful stuff for the Legion, but the 
impression I got was that he was on 
autopilot for the last few years. The 
stories didn't do a whole lot for me. My 
feeling was something had to be done to 
shake it up. There was a time in the 80s 
when Pat Broderick came on to the book 
and people were talking about the 
Legion. Giffen came on board and 
even more people started talking about 


Unpublished cover pencils for Jack Kirby’ first issue of a 
JIMMY OLSEN, October, 1970. : 


it, and all of a sudden it became a 
fan favorite. It just goes to show that 
success sometimes doesn’t do a whole lot 
of good for a book because once DC 
started its soft/hardcover plan, publish- 
ing LEGION, TITANS and the OUT- 
SIDERS in the expensive formats, well, 
the stories didn't really hold up and 
sales didn’t do that well. The book was 
on a steady decline. 

RICH: Paul had been writing the book 


and then left, and Gerry Conway took 
over. 

HARRY: Paul left the first time during 
the DC Implosion in 1978, and then 
Gerry came on and once he started 
writing things started opening up again. 
Mike Barr became the editor and then 
Roy Thomas. Of all the people in the 
world who would you think would never 
touch the book, he was at the top of my 
list. Just like twenty years ago, who 


last person to do JIMMY OLSEN —Jack Kirby.” 


would be the last person to do JIMMY 
OLSEN — Jack Kirby. Paul eventually 
came back, Giffen was on it, and all of a 
sudden the book was kicking ass again. 
The “Great Darkness Saga” is probably a 
story that everybody has read at some 
point, and it had enough going for it that 
a couple of years later it came out in a 
trade paperback. Anyway, it’s probably 
the classic Legion story of the "80s. But 
then, you could ask me what happened 


afterward, between LEGION #20 and 
#50 in the first Baxter series and I would 
draw a blank, except for the death of 
Superboy. 

RICH: They were pretty forgettable 
stories for the most part. 

HARRY: Very forgettable, and we could 
see that in INTERLAC. When people 
are doing great things in a book, people 
are talking about it. When stories are bad 
and the art is horrible — for example, as 
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far as INTERLAC was concerned quite 
a bit of Gerry Conway’ writing, people 
would say, “His stories suck, they’re 
awful, get him off the book,” and go on 
and on about it. Hard-core Legion fans 
do tend to get pretty emotional about 
what's done with the book. During the 
first Baxter run people didn’t have a 
whole lot to say. It was truly an unre- 
markable book — there wasn't anything 
to remark about. The book was there, 
they didn’t color any costumes wrong, 
they didn’t make any major grammatical 
errors, and that was the best you could 
say. There wasn't anything bad about it 
— just nothing good about it. That's my 
impression. And I've known Paul for 
years, I like his work and I have a great 
respect for him, but I think he was just 
coasting on the book. 

RICH: He knew he wanted off the book, 
Giffen had left the title for a time, Steve 
Lightle was on it, Terry Shoemaker, 
people were doing it a la Giffen and then 
Giffen came back. A lot of people were 
wondering what style he was going to do 
itin... 

HARRY: You're talking about the end of 
the first Baxter run? 

RICH: Right. What are your opinions 
about the death of Superboy? He was 
such an important part of the Legion. 
Literally, there would not have been a 
Legion without Superboy. How do you 
feel about his death and the Pocket 
Universe and all that stuff? 

HARRY: Well, on the one hand, I think 
its bad that Superboy’ not there any- 
more. But you have to put it ina much 
larger context of The Crisis and all of 
that. And then, of course, there was John 
Byrne coming in and turning everything 
upside-down. Actually, it was the same 
thing with Superman as it was for the 
Legion. Superman was ona long decline, 
and that character, probably more so 
than the Legion, needed a good kick in 
the ass to get it jump-started again. I 
think on balance what Byrne did was 
good for SUPERMAN, and by exten- 
sion, good for DC and for comics in 
general. Which is not to say that I agree 
with everything that he did. I think that 
ultimately it was a mistake to do away 
with Superboy, and I think a few of the 
things Byrne did were gratuitous. Bear- 
ing that in mind, what he did was still 
pretty good. But, as a result, there was 
fallout on the Legion because it was tied 
so thoroughly to Superboy and to 
Smallville and the Twentieth Century. 
Once you rip all of that away, things just 
sort of float there until they sort them- 
selves out. I wish there could have been 


q HARRY BROERTJES 


books and the world isn't going to end if a bit of history changes.” 


[| FANSON THESTREET 
“Theyre just goddamn comic 


another way. I think the Pocket Universe 
was a total, wretched mess that never 
should have happened. 

RICH: J can’t disagree with you. I think 
John Byrne did an admirable job with 
getting Superman back on track, which 
is not to take anything away from Marv 
or from Ordway, whom I hold in the 
highest regard. The impact on the Legion 
did bother me, and I felt it was un- 
necessary to do away with Superboy. 
HARRY: The thing you need to keep in 
mind, that people forget, is that things 
have to change if they are going to 
continue to grow and, thrive. You can't 
root yourself so solidly in a certain 
history, a certain mythos, that it leaves 
you no room to ever branch out and 
explore other avenues later on down the 
road. The other thing is that people have 
to remember that they're just goddamn 
comic books and that the world isn’t 
going to end ifa bit of history changes. If 
there’s something you liked years ago, 
chances are youstill have that comic and 
you can pull it out and read it any time 
your heart desires. 

RICH: You hear that, Rich Morrissey? 
And let me say that history is always 
written by the winner. And, anal reten- 
tive fanboys that want everything just so 
— life isn’t like that! You may want to 
know that this is this and that is that, but 
its not. There have been so many 
incarantions of Superman and the Fan- 
tastic Four. Did Reed Richards fight in 
World War II? That would make him 
kind of an old guy, if that’s the case. 
HARRY: Didn't Peter Parker graduate 
from high school twenty years ago? 
RICH: Exactly. They're only comics. Its 
not that important. There is a certain 
suspension of disbelief that one must 
have anyway when reading these stories. 
HARRY: There does need to bea certain 
amount of internal consistency, but there 
also has to be a statute of limitations of 
how anal retentive you get about these 
things. The good stuff you keep, the 
other stuff you can let fade away. 
RICH: Its the same way with DOCTOR 
WHO. You read some of the fan stuff 
and they re looking for rationales for this 
or that thing happening. Forget it. Just 
enjoy it for what it is. The stuff really isn't 
designed to be scrutinized that heavily. If 
it that important to you, maybe you 
should take up studying the Bible. And 
even there you can find inconcistencies. 
HARRY: Right, and David Anthony 
Kraft should insert that equal time will 
be provided for responsible, opposing 
viewpoints. (Laughter.) What's making 
things difficult for the Legion is that 


certain things that could have been left to 
fade away now have to be explicitly done 
away with ina very sharp break. It would 
have been possible, for example, to have 
an.excuse for Superboy to have left the 
Legion. They could have let him quit in 
what, 1976, and then just not ever 
mentioned him again. And now, you 
know, in 1991 you could do a new origin 
that glosses over Superboy and there 
would be no problem. 

RICH: They did it with the Justice 
League... 

HARRY: Right, but we see now they 
can't really doit, and now there’s going to 
be a new origin that writes its way 
around it when the memory of Superboy 
is still going to be too fresh with too 
many people. It’s not going to go over 
too well. 

RICH: Not only fresh, but reinforced on 
a weekly basis on television. 

HARRY: I'm talking more about the 
hard-core fans than the casual readers. 
RICH: Let’ talk alittle about the current 
LEGION book. That series ended and 
picked up five years later. Being a heavy 
Legion honcho who regularly speaks 
with our buddy Keith Giffen, you knew 
that this was coming. You've been privy 
to the changes. Tell us a little about the 
new book. About the new team. 


HARRY: 1 like it. There are things about © 


it I don’t like. I've talked to Keith about 
this, and every six weeks or so we talk for 
an hour or so on the phone. The great 
thing is I can tell him, “This sucks,” or he 
can tell me that I'm full of shit or I don’t 
know what I'm talking about. We know 
that we can agree to disagree, even in 
strong terms, and still be friends about it. 
I've told him I thought the book was a bit 
confusing. That things are being intro- 
duced in one issue and maybe eight issues 
later they will wind back towards it and 
then we'll find out what has been going 
on. My feeling is that if you are going to 
introduce something you'd better come 
back in the next issue or the issue after 
that and explain it. Don't introduce 
something in issue #1 and then expect 
people to wait patiently until issue #10 or 
issue #20 to find out what the deal is. I 
think that is unfair to the reader. There’s 
a lot to be covered, it’ five years later and 
the Legion has been disbanded and then 
re-formed. There are readers who just 
might lose patience. For that matter, 
readers like me who might forget about it 
until the time comes. 

RICH: J know you don't get the 
COMICS BUYER'S GUIDE, but there 
have been a few classified ads that say 
things like “LEGION sucks, its con- 
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Susing, I don't know what’ going on. 
Bring back Levitz, blah, blah, blah.” 
We've both attended college, we're both 
hopefully slightly above average intel- 
ligence — well, maybe. (Laughter.) For 
the sake of argument let’s assume that — 
and \'m confused with a lot of the stuff 
that’s going on. It will be different when 
the collected edition is put together and 
you can read something in its entirety. 

HARRY: Well, Keith and I have talked 
about that, and I think that the first 
twelve issues should be collected in a 
trade paperback that is annotated and 
explains things as you goalong. Explains 


where certain characters come from. For 
example, if you aren't my age, 37 years 
old, you're not going to remember who 
Glorith is unless you read it originally 
and retained it. You wouldn't know that 
she was the sidekick to the Time Trapper 
back in 1964. Or what the significance of 
her appearance is now that the Legion 
has sort of blipped through alternate 
realities and is now in this new reality. 
There are some difficulties, and I think it 
is unfair to the readers not to explain 
certain things that would contribute to 
their understanding and enjoyment. 

RICH: Especially when you're starting 
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all over again, you shouldn't have to rely 
as heavily on the old series. It should be 
clearer from the start. 

HARRY: What is ironic about it is that a 
lot of people in INTERLAC now swear 
that, and have come up with the notion 
that Giffen hates fans, because that is a 
way to antagonize fans. A lot of that is 
because of an interview I did with him 
which ran through INTERLAC a couple 
of years ago. He did particularly say that 
he likes to get certain people stoked. 
Before the Legion started up, they were 
saying that it was going to be awful; he 
hates fans, he is going to do everything he 
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can to make fans mad, they said. As it 
turns out, the new Legion is very mucha 
fan book. You have to have been a fan of 
the Legion to have any chance to fully 
understand what is going on right now. 
The characters are not introduced in a 
way that new fans would be able to 
absorb easily. 

RICH: Not only that, but he’s got Tom 
and Mary Bierbaum, who were fans, 
doing the book with him. 

HARRY: If anything, THE LEGION 
OF SUPERHEROES is the fan-oriented 
book on the market. Also, there are 
zillions of in-jokes that Tom and Mary 
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“I dont put WATCHMEN and LEGION on the same plane.” 


are putting into the book. Names of | to. For people who are used to having 
people, addresses, not an issue goes by stories explained to them in words of one 
that there aren't half a dozen in-jokes. syllable, this is not the book for them. 
RICH: Would you say that this is a very 
demanding sort of storytelling? 
HARRY: Yes, definitely. Keith seems to 
be approaching it in the terms of the first 
issue being the first chapter, the second 
issue the second chapter and so on. 
RICH: That’ great for when the paper- 
back comes out but in the meantime. . . 
HARRY: Right, and basically I don't 
think you can structure a comic book in 
the same way you do a novel. Unless, of 
course, it is a limited series like 
WATCHMEN. 
RICH: At least they're doing what is 
happening so far like they said they 
would, which they didn't start doing until 
issue #5. 
HARRY: Well, there have been a few 
screw-ups there, they lost a letters page 
along the way... 
RICH: And they lost an editor along 
the way. 
HARRY: Although Michael Eury — 
talk about your fan books, Michael used 
to be a member of INTERLAC. It's 
actually getting a little incestuous here. 
He was there, he was gone, and now he’s 
back as editor. The new series’ first editor, 
Mark Waid, is also an INTERLAC 
member. So is Tom McGraw, the book’s 
colorist. And Tom and Mary have been 
members for more than 10 years. 
RICH: As long as Flynt Brojj doesn't 
show up again. Or was he killed off in 
the Crisis? } 
HARRY: Flynt Brojj will be showing 
up again. 
RICH: Flynt Brojj being an amalga- 
mation of Mike Flynn and Harry 
Broertjes. 
HARRY: Right, that was in a backup |, 
story that Cary Bates wrote in SUPER- 
BOY #213, which featured (as the lead 
story) Shooter's first Legion story since 
coming back to comics. The LEGION 
book is a book you've got to pay 
attention to to appreciate. If you sit and 
read it and then go back and read it ata 
later date, there’s a lot of things you 
might have missed the first time around. 
You can say the same thing about 
WATCHMEN. I'm not trying to put 
WATCHMEN and THE LEGION on 
the same plane. Let's face it, it’s no insult 
to say that Keith Giffen and Tom and 
Mary Bierbaum aren't on the same level 
as Alan Moore. 
RICH: It not even a question of level, 
they're working on different levels. 
HARRY: Right, but at the same time, it 
is a book that you need to pay attention 


RICH: J agree. And I also think that its 
not written for a thirteen or fourteen- 
year-old either. Which is not to say 


ai as 
I find in my old age that I dont have as much timetoread | comics as I did. I’m not sure where the time has gone.” 


the) be nat eer ers Sra ie eet) in te Desvenvers with | space. What you have is a Legion that is volvement right up today where there isa | fiction that lasted, I don't know how 
Les hee Bk arteee oe pie potatias of the direct market, there are in a galaxy that is in an economic whole new start. It is something that has long, that the Legionnaires were still in 
comiits. THitku Tint view Re BSOL comics written for a higher level of | depression, everything is falling apart, always appealed to the fans andhas been | their teens. Probably by around 1972 

» [think I might view the book asa | intelligence. Or at least that the age ofthe | planets are making war against one designed with fans in mind. that was no longer tenable, but people 


challenge, especially if I didn’t know all reader is at least older than the imaginary 
of the Legion background. I might look nine-year-old audience. 

at it and say, “This has got to make sense HARRY: Of course. . . 

or they wouldn't print it.” Now that RICH: J think this is an example of 
might be a false assumption, as we know that... 

from real life, but if I were fourteen I HARRY: Except for the fact that you 
think that’s how I would view the book. I really don’t find the sophistication of 
would go through it and read it several theme like you would in a book like, say, 
times and say, “OK, this has to make SANDMAN, for example. Or Alan 
sense, let’s figure out what it is.” Moores SWAMP THING. You don't 
RICH: It’s entirely possible. And I'm not have a Legion that is out fighting space 
saying you're wrong, but its my feeling pirates and the Super-Moby-Dick of 


another. The Legion has been broken up, 
and here they are trying to put the pieces 
back together. There is a good story 
behind it, but it’s not your traditional 
super-hero story. 

RICH: Getting back to something you 
said earlier, about THE LEGION being 
afan book, I really think that it is. [think 
it always has been one. Fans have always 
kept the Legion going when it was just a 
one-issue story that Jerry Siegel wrote, 
the superhero club, certainly your in- 


HARRY: And there's a phrase for that. still pretended it anyway. Much later on 
What we used to say is that the Legion it became official: OK, they’re not kids 
had “built-in, nifty appeal.” Here are a anymore. 

bunch of kids — and that was back when RICH: Even the Teen Titans aren't teens 
the Legionnaires were kids — growing anymore! 

up and doing things that we would just HARRY: And it’s kind of a shame that 
dream about. John Forte would come up there isn’t a book out there that has the 
with these really weird space monsters, built-in nifty appeal for the kids of the 
and Hamilton was writing this space ‘90s that THE LEGION had for the kids 
opera for. kids, and it was wonderful of the 60s. Maybe DC and Tom and 
stuff. The Legion has grown up with its Mary will pull it off with the new Kid 
readers over the years. There was this Legion spin-off that will be coming out in 
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a few months. 
RICH: Maybe there is a book like that 
out there already and we're too old to 
know what it is! (Laughter.) 

HARRY: No, I think that if there was we 
would be aware of it from just seeing kids 
in comic shops and the way they react. 
Maybe that’s what THE X-MEN are, 
I don't know, if you buy into the 
notion that X-MEN is about alienation 
and fighting a society that doesn’t 
understand you. 

RICH: / don't know what THE X-MEN 
are. To me it’s a lot of characters sitting 
around making speeches to each other 
and complaining with very meticulous, 
delicate art. I haven't been a fan of or 
excited about THE X-MEN, really, since 
our pal John Byrne left. 

HARRY: That’ pretty much the same 
with me. I read very few Marvel comics 
these days. When I was in college was 
when I really started to read Marvel 
regularly. Over the years I just kind of 
drifted away from them. 

RICH: How much do you spend on 
comics a month? 

HARRY: Probably about sixty dollars. 
And that’s averaging about fifteen bucks 
a week. Now if there’s a hardcover DC 
book out like THE GREATEST 
GOLDEN AGE STORIES EVER 
TOLD, then that will bump it upward. 
RICH: Mike Gold’s got to get you back 
on the comp list. 

HARRY: | agree. You listening, Mike? 
RICH: Your taste varies quite a bit. You 
don't just read Marvel and DC. You're 
the one that introduced me to CHERRY 
POPTART, so to speak. (Laughter.) 
HARRY: And I know you enjoyed it. 
RICH: / did, still do, bought all of the 
back issues. 

HARRY: Hey, I still have a soft spot in 
my heart for juvenile sexual innuendo. 
RICH: Right, dirty comics. What else 
are you reading these days? 

HARRY: What I’m finding out in my old 
age is that I don’t have as much time to 
read comics as I once did. There was a 
time when I could belong to three apas, 
read virtually every Marvel and DC that 
was coming out, and still have a social 
life. And work 40 hours a week and think 
nothing of it. And I don't know if time is 
slowing down for me or other stuff is 
getting in the way. I’m finding comics 
sitting there two or three weeks before I 
get to them. I’m only in one apa now. 
Time is the only thing holding me back. 
It wouldn't be anything to add another 
ten or fifteen bucks a week for comics, 
but I don’t have the time for them. I'm 
not sure where the time has gone. Q 
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SUGGESTIONS GALORE! 


Dear David Anthony Kraft; 

I have meant to write a letter to 
COMICS INTERVIEW for quite a 
while — in fact, even before #100, | had 
meant to write a letter for quite some ti 
well, a while, anyway’ — now, I finally 
find myself in letter-writing mood, and 
with implements, etc., handy, but my 
copy of #100 misplaced! 

So, I'm writing this letter w/out hav- 
ing re-read #100 first, or having it by to 
check. Comments: 

I found the top 100 list interesting 
(even if — ‘fess up, now! — you lifted the 
idea pretty much from the “Heavy 100” 
lists that ESQUIRE magazine used to 
periodically publish in the 1970s). The 
explanation of “newspaper strip artists/ 
creators must have continuity in their 
strips to be included” at least was 
explained, and follows a certain logic 
(explaining why Charles Schulz and 
Garry Trudeau are in and Mort Walker 
and Jim Davis out). Actually, I think I'll 
forego any additional comment on the 
100 until I can recheck it, and comment 
on other matters. 

If I can run a few suggestions for 
future interviewees past you — 

Bob Haney — I've really gotten kind 
of interested in that “old-school” style of 
comics scripting, especially old DC-style. 
Haney is kind of an example of that 
“old-school” of comics scripters — now 
more-or-less completely passed from the 
scene, replaced by scripters/creative 
talent who approach it more from a 
closeness to the comics medium itself, a 
“grown-up-with-it” fascination — a fan 
background, in other words. 

Actually, I probably could have 
stopped after line 3 there, but I really 
would like to see some discussion with 
Haney, who is an example of that “older” 
school of looking at comics scripting/ 
characterization and continuity (of 
course) that most fans have traditionally 
paid less attention to — but deserves, I 
think, some attention. Okay? 

Actually, this goes for almost any 
other old-timer/vet — Murray Bolti- 
noff? Sheldon Mayer? Jack Oleck (of 
umpteen ‘70s DC mystery title scripts 
fame)? Actually, my mind is a little 
fixated (obviously!) on old DC now, but, 
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rest assured, this goes for more-or-less 
anyone. 

I recently came across Cl #1, with its 
quite nifty interview with one of Western 
Publishing/Gold Key's editors, from 
back when they were still in business — it 
was an interesting glance at a “different” 
corner of the comic-book world — I'd 
like to suggest something similar with 
some of Archie's people, but in full fact 
I'm sort of afraid it would mostly turn 
into basic “We are excited about our new 
projects and hope to continue our legacy 
of fifty years ... great family enter- 
tainment . . . America’s favorite teenage 

. fun for all ages” Archie-Speak, at 
least if it were any current Archie 
employee or executive. 

No, I'm not expecting “Riverdale 
Dearest” — I enjoy the Archie titles/ 
characters, but it does seem Archie tends 
to hide behind that “total goodness/ 
sweetness” corporate image and not 
anything to come out from behind the 
facade — like a (considerably lesser) 
Disney, or pre-revolutionary Russia for’ 
that matter — “Archie does not believe in 
tears.” 

This is a more rambling-sounding 
letter than I meant for it to be sounding 
like — sorry! Well, might as well getinto 
a couple or so suggestions before I go. 

Stan Lee — how about an interview 
with Stan about his current-day work as 
writer of the SPIDER-MAN newspaper 
strip, and his feelings on that/his ap- 
proach to it/how he does it. He's been 
doing that strip for approaching fifteen 
years now. I think it'd be interesting to 
see his insight — perhaps an insight into 
the occasional other comics work he 
does these days (one-shots, graphic 
novels). I don’t really need another 
reminiscence of Bullpen years gone by. 
Actually, | wouldn't mind it all that 
much, but, seriously, I do feel an article 
concentrating on Stan's work today 
would be giving itself a brand-new angle, 
a fairly different one — and one that 
might allow for more openness, and a bit 
more detail spent on the topic at hand 
(rather than covering thirty-plus years in 
one interview) — and not go through old 
arguments once more, again, too. 

On a similar slant, how about a Jerry 
Siegel interview concentrating specific- 
| ally on his non-Superman work — 
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especially recent years and the Gold Key 
stuff he did in the "60s, maybe FUNNY- 
MAN too? Especially since he is one of 
the original comics creators — one of the 
original superhero creators/a member of 


the first “comic-book” generation, obvi- * 


ously — who still (if intermittently) 
works on new scripts/concepts, at least 
for the symbolic appeal of a first- 
generation member who is still alive (and 
active) today. 

I'd kind of like to see a Cathy 
Guisewhite interview, as much or more 
because I'd like to see what unpublished 
art could accompany a piece on her! 

1 guess I'll sign off now, if only because 
I've admittedly written this letter kind of 
sloppily, especially in the grammar 
department — sorry — “first drafts” 1 
guess. Am I forgiven? I’m sorry — and 
this letter appears pretty long now, 
obviously. I will say that I wish that the 
Neal Adams interview a few issues ago 
could've reproduced one or two of those 
Archie gags that he mentioned as his first 
published work. Archie stubbornness, 
perhaps? Some of that “Archie corporate 
facade/corporate image” I spoke of 
earlier? Ah well. 

See ya! , 


Leroy Gomez 
1761 Shawano Ave. #15 
GB, Wisc. 54303 


MOST POWERFUL —? 


Dear David, 

I recently picked up the 100th edition 
of COMICS INTERVIEW in which you 
list the 100 most powerful people in 
comics. I appreciate that you may not 
have considered including any business 
folk from this side of the Atlantic, 
but would like to bring you up to date 
with both Mike Lake and my current 
companies. 

1. Titan Distributors. After Diamond 
and Capital, the third-largest distributor 
in the direct sale market, but the fourth 
largest (after Heroes World) if youcount 
only comic-book orders (rather than 
including related products and mer- 
chandise). Founded in 1977. 

2. Forbidden Planet. Eight comic- 
book stores in the U.K. (London, Glas- 
gow, Cardiff, Dublin, Nottingham, 
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5. Murder One. U.K.’s largest crime 
specialist book store. Founded in 1988. 

They are, as a number of your top 

business 100 have observed, a unique 

portfolio in the world of comics. 

Nick Landau 

Managing Director 

19 Valentine Place 

London, SE] 8QH 

United Kingdom 


Newcastle, Brighton and Milton Keynes), 
three in the U.S. (two in NYC, one in Los 
Angeles) and a U.K.-based mail-order 
operation. Founded in 1978. 

3. Titan Books. The original and 
largest graphic-novel publisher in the 
U.K.: Reprint material from Dark 
Horse, Tundra, Eclipse, Fantagraphics, 
Catalan, Graphitti and Vortex; created 
by Miller, Bisley, Gaiman, Adams, Sien- 
kiewiecz, McKean, Gibbons, Barker, 
Morrison, Eisner and Moebius amongst 


others. Also original work (like VIO- OYSTER CULT UPDATE 
LENT CASES), an extensive film and 
TV list, merchandise (T-shirts, etc.) Dear David, 


I've been meaning to get back to you 
since, only days after I sent you that last 
letter, I ran across a second compilation 
CD, ON FLAME WITH ROCK AND 
ROLL. Very few of these seem to be in 
the stores, which is a shame as it seems to 
be the real/all-hits album. It's got “(Don’t 
Fear) The Reaper,” “Transmaniacon 


and a design studio. Over 60 books 
a year, almost 500 books published. 
Founded in 1981. 

4, Titan Productions. Theatre and film 
production company. Currently running 
THUNDERBIRDS FAB in London’ 
West End (our equivalent of Broadway). 
Founded in 1989. 
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MC,” “Cities On Flame,” “Kick Out the 
Jams,”“R.U. Ready 2 Rock,” “Career of 
Evil” (the very different 45 version!!), 
“Godzilla,”, “Burnin’ For you,” “Domi- 
nance and Submission” and “Death 
Valley Nights.” A much better set than 
the other one, though they kind of make 
an interesting 2-record set (the covers are 
very similar, in fact). Oddly, it's on “CBS 
Special Products” instead of “Columbia/ 
CBS.” Considering it is a CD, it’s a shame 
they couldn't have made it longer than 39 
minutes — and maybe included such 45s 
as “In Thee” and “Shooting Shark,” or 
such album cuts as “Take Me Away,” 
“White Flags” or “I Am The One You 
Warned Me Of.” Oh well. . . 

Ialso recently came across a CD from 
France (a rarity I think since most stores 
refuse to stock imports these days). It's 
titled simply BLUE OYSTER CULT, 
but on the back it says “Recorded Live, 
New-York 72” and features “The Red 
and the Black,” “Buck's Boogie,” “Work- 
shop of the Telescopes” and “Cities On 
Flame With Rock and Roll.” 7 

Since I've bought my CD player 6 
months ago, I've been trying to buy new 
albums, instead of spending all my 
record money on replacing o/d ones, but 
in either case my priorities have mostly 
been determined by how rare some 
records are (like, imports have highest 
priority — that’s why I've been picking 
up so many Rick Wakeman CDs, and 
am currently trying to upgrade my 
Michael Nesmith and Meat Loaf collec- 
tions). I imagine I may get around to 

Blue Oyster Cult someday, but at the 

*“ moment you can find their stuff every- 
where — and for pretty cheap. (I just 
hope it lasts!) 


Henry R. Kujawa 
1202 Everett Street 
Camden, NJ 08104 
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#56-$5 00 Enter: EXCALIBUR! Chris 
AM Claremont tells: why he 
didn't want to write WOLVERINE — vintage 
BATMAN artist Jerry Robinson, part one — a look 
inside TSR and DUNGEONS & DRAGONS — more! 


#60-$5.00 Wenty# merc aon the 


retum of ELFQUEST! — 
TV writer ot LASSIE, SUPERMAN, | SPY and 
more, Jackson Gillis, tells tales — Italian comics 
scene "X"-plored — plenty more to amaze & amuse! 


Fictioneer Books Ltd 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


#61-$5.00 Concer sts sooet 


origins of Frank Miller, more — Dark Horse 
Publisher/editor on curse of BORIS THE BEAR 
— Chadwick portfolio & original CONCRETE cover! 


ALAN MOORE DAVE GIBBONS 
#65 
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ME 
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‘Alan Moore and Dave 
Gibbons in a mammoth 
look back at WATCHMEN, an exhaustive examina- 
tion intended to clarify false conclusions & elucidate 
‘upon various insights & interpretations. 


ss 
pe. | 
P| 
#65 


#69-$5.00 Sato si trace 
. ‘on the syndicated 007 strip 
— Mika Gril from WARLORD, GREEN ARROW & 
‘SABLE to JAMES BOND — a visit with Darga in , 
France — original Grell Bond cover! 


Send to: 


#62-$5 00 We, tse. look at 
UU WOLVERINE! Boss of the 
Bullpen John Buscema on drawing comics the Marvel 
way — living legend Al Willlamson on life before 
fandom — Buscama WOLVERINE cover, more! 


#66- [COUNTS] gitten & Heller on the 
AS 3_} psychology of Batman ina 
‘group & what makes the new JUSTICE LEAGUE 


tick — ex-editor Roy Thomas on Stan Loe & the early 
days of Marvel, part one — lots more! 


[COUNTS) screenwriter Sam Hamm, 
#70 [aseive] vat got left out of e 
‘script — creator Bob Kane — Steve 
killing Robin before the credits — vintage! BATMAN 
artist Diek Sprang — lots of film photos & cover! 


> 
Order any 3 for $10 — or any 5 for $15. 


#63-$5 (00 Areckat THE PuNisHER 
»UU — and BADGER & 
NEXUS, plus DC's new BUTCHER, by writer Mike 
Baron — Marvel's Carl Potts & Jim Lee on THE 
PUNISHER — Dark Horse's Chris Warner — more! 


C's Mike Bold on defini 
#67- $5.00 ‘The Batman through the 
decades, more, part one — CONAN in comics, Roy 
‘Thomas, part two — DUNGEONS & DRAGONS’ Roa 
Randall — Marvels super-heroine model, more! 


JOHN BYRNE 


#71-$5.00 fiom MEN to ALPHA 
+UU FLIGHT, from SUPERMAN 
to AVENGERS, from SHE-HULK to BATMAN and 
beyond — Joha Byrne has cut a wide swath through 
Comics. A big interview! Original Byrne cover! 
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#64-$5. 00 ‘Spotlight on the SILVER 
UU SURFER! Marvels. Sian 
Le on the early days of Timely & surviving Wertham 
— France's Moebius on drawing comics the Marvel 
way — plus Hera Comics publisher, more! 


#68-$5.00 f27, Sanam to Suns 
UU Bunny, Mike Gold, part 
two — Dark Horse's ALIENS team talks — 
Unpublished Neal Adams pencils in Roy Thoms, final 
art — original Mark A. Nelson ALIENS cover! 


ETOHNS With 
an Enc carn 


#72 $5. 0 A talk with the “real” 

PUNISHER team, who put 
‘new life in the old boy — Grant, Zeck, Beatty & 
Zimelman call the shots in a special issue — with a 
Color Mike Zeck PUNISHER cover! 


Fictioneer Books Ltd 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 
New York, 


— or any 5 for $15. 


Order any 3 for $10 — or any 5 for $15. 
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BIG SPIDEY SPECIAL! Comics’ bad boy John z From ALIENS VS. PRE- BS A tak with TV's FLASH 
#85-$5.0 Movie scripter Tad Newsom #86-$5.00 ‘answers his critics | ie #87 $5.00 DATOR to TERMINATOR #88 $5.00 producer (and ROCKETEER 
~ Todd MeFarlan's censored Spidey scene — Erik | SUPERMAN to SHE-HULK thru AVENGERS & | with writers Mark Verbeiden and John Arca — Wendy | movie scripter) Danny Bison — BEETLE BAILEY 
Larsen on Spidey & Punisher — Sian Lae — John} NAMOR! Plus Martin Wagner of HEPCATS, Joka | & Ricard Pal on ELFOUEST Ill — ALIENS artist} Jery,Dumas — OC's Julius Schwartz on the Silver 
Prone, pt. 1 — more! Original Lareas cover! Prati, pt. 2 & more! Karl Story — plus Randy S‘radley on Dark Horse! ‘Age more! 


= BEAUTY AND THEBEAST is ‘Marv Wolfman on Batman Chaykia a ‘Boaz Yakin on PUNISHER 
#73-$5.00 etsy recon | # 74-$5.00 Moy ren Sate #76-$5.00 Sec” hn Shar 
the set of the TV series — Bil Loobs on JONNY | INHELL—Wiliam Stout, dean of the dinosaurs, pt: | Gerry Belgi {rl on X-MEN — Bill Stout, pt. 3, Red Sonja to 
QUEST and more — comics from the French point | 1 — Steve Sibra on Batmania. Stout cover. ‘comics — Moebles on BLUEBERRY, Bil Stet, pt. 2, Disney. Siivestri cover. 
of view. Pinl cover. from Conan to Godzilla. Chaykin cover. 


STEVE (THE DUDE) RUDE | mies 
INTERVIEW, 


- 
e ROCKETEER movie scrip- S Jack Kirby, Jim Stati, fob : Comics & movie artist Paul, * GHOST RIDER's Howard 
#89-$5.00 terararuastiroscey | #90 $5.00 tin"tire'sieasi's | #91-$5.00 Power a cand, tu | #O2-$H.O0 woarie ctor mene 
Faul DeMleo — SPIDER-MAN John Romi $1. — |} more speak out on Comics: For Love or Money? Will | length, issue-long interview with acclaimed artist? | artist Radaey Ramas on TOXIC AVENGER — comics 
Kyle Baker — Hitchcock's storyboard artist Harold Murray on THE DESTROYER — Rick Norwood on Publisher Neal Adams — art a-plenty — plus an in nearby Mexico sell by the millions, Remy Bastien, 
Wichasson! Neal Adams ROCKETEER cover! classic comic strips. Hot Fabian cover! all-new CYBERRAD cover by Adams! Bt. 1! Givost Rider/Toxie cover by Rams 


7. |COUNTS| BATMAN exec producers ba Steve Rude on NEXUS, |~ [COUNTS] TURTLES: the Movie! i LEGENDS OF THE DARK 
#7T- [sre Wicheel Usian & Ben Met- #78 $5.0! Batman & Superman series #79-| AS 3_| inside story with screen- #80 $5.0 KNIGHT artist Ed Hannigan 
aiker — Yvoone Craig, Batgirl — Jean-Claude } — rare and valuable unseen Batman art by Parez. | writers Bobby Herbeck and Todd Langen — actress | — Tom Sution on SQUALOR — Joba Calardo, from 
Mezleres on VALERIAN — Dean Motier & Mark | Byrne, Kirby. Zeck, Stacy, Wrighteon, Sienkiewicz, | Judith Hoag — producers Tom Gray and Simon Fields | TARZAN to BUZ SAWYER, Hantgan cover. 
Askwith on PRISONER, more! ‘many more! Rude cover. 
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COUNTS] Secr DC's Mi ‘SEC I 
#93-[Cast) soon imesed wie: | #94-$5.00 wekitveannere: | #95-$5.00 Somer or me | 4o6-¢5.00 X FONE a cr pasted 
Charles Dixon and artist Tom Lyle — a chat with writer Peter David on adapting THE ROCKETEER about the TURTLES | movie — writer/artist confab with Fablan Wicleza — SPIDEY & SAND- 


YUMMY FUR's Chater Brown — Remy Bastion pt.2 | trom movies back to comics — FLARE to SIMP- | Charles Ves on Spider-Man & more, pt. 1— from | MAN artist Charen Yeas pt. 2 — Gene Calan on 
— plus an original Lyle Batman/new Robin cover! ‘SONS: Tim Burgard — Bastion, pt. 3! Perez cover! EC to early Marvel with Gena Colan, more! ‘Comics art, pt. 2! Listeld X-FORCE cover, 


COUNTS) Frank Miller on ROBOCOP. si GRENDEL vs. BATMAN = ‘Superstar artist Sam Kieth 

#81 [83 SPIDER-MAN series — 2ove me use, | #83-$5.00 a told by Mat Wagner — #84-$5.00 en NOLVERINES ALIENS 

FLASH GORDON's Dan Barry. pt. 1: the golden age | HARD BOILED & ELEKTRA LIVES AGAIN — Archie Comics’ TEEN TURTLES — Dan Barry. pt. 3: — Ken Mitchronsy on SPACE ARK, TIN’ “ny 

of comics — Gene Simmons of KISS rock group on | co-creator Pater Laird on TURTLES movie & more Frazetta, Stan Lee, more — McKenzie Queen's Bernie TURTLES — Dan Barry. pt. 4: Shah of vo ; 

comics fandom, move! McFarlane SPIDEY cover! — Dan Bary pt. 2: Mickay Spline & more! Original Mira Matt Wegner cover! agen Archi TURTLES pate, ree Ort 
Miller cover! 
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NEW X-MEN! Chris Clare- Loa. Ow TV! Sereen- 
#98- $5. 00 tm #99- 0-$5,00 pis An 
make comics history for } Grant, Simon Bisley Ka ite co LOB 
ood girl art — Plus Gene Calan, pt. 3. Movie aval ‘ental pt 4— Wolverine. Plus Jim Lee Lin Tm aon DCS new CHALLENGERS OF 
doy ing oan Comics Early Days! X-Men cover! THE UNKNOWN — Plus LOBO cover by Bisley! 


#97- $5. 00 ecient igh Ma 
vo ith ow Sm ect ces ‘Waconia 
lished Art by Byme, Perez, Miller, McFartane, more! 


NEVER ORDER ANOTHER 
BACK ISSUE — EVER AGAIN! 


@ Never miss an important issue! 
@ Never pay cover price or more! 
@ Never have another gap in your collection! 


GET EVERY ISSUE 
AT 25% OFF COVER PRICE! 


SUBSCRIBE TO INTERVIEW!!! 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO: 
FICTIONEER BOOKS LTD., 234 FIFTH AVE., SUITE 301, NEW YORK, NY 10001 
U.S. Funds or International Postal Money Order only, please. 


YES! f Please start my subscription to COMICS 
‘a INTERVIEW magazine immediately! 


OUTSIDE U.S. 
0 $51.00 


PLEASE SEND THE FOLLOWING 
COMICS INTERVIEW BACK ISSUES 
All Prices Include Postage 

O ilssue # 
O 3 Issues #___ 
O Slssues#s 
0 10 Issues (see below) .............. 

NOTE: Scarce issues count as more! 
Counts as three: #s 6, 31, 47, 65, 79, 81, 93, 100 
Counts as five: #s 3, 4, 9, 17, 25, 26, 42, 42, 46, 57, 

70, 75, 77, 82 


Counts as ten: #s 48, 50 
Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 234 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10001 


weissues— C1 $30.00 
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IT'S NOW AVAILABLE! 


GEPPI'S 
COMIC WORLD 
NEW 
CATALOG 


featuring 


COMIC WORLD 


eDell files 
Giant 
Four colors 
Westerns 


eGold Key files 
Movies 


MAIL ORDER 
CATALOG 


eBlackthorne 
Dick Tracy 
3-D Books 


¢Classic Strip 
Reprints 


eDr. Who 


and much more! 


FREE! : 
Write To: : 
GEPPI'S COMIC WORLD : 

1718 Belmont Ave - Box M, Baltimore, Maryland 21207 
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"Have fun while it lasts, because, just as a 
roller coaster ride erupts as it engulfs you, 
few books can match FROM BEYONDE for 
the sheer thrill of the ride" 
-Joe Monks, CRY FOR DAWN 

"These guys are out to stick a needle in your 
brain!!" 

-Jon Cooke, TEKELI-LI Journal of Terror 
"The graphics in FROM BEYONDE are 


POW-slap you in the face-GRUESOME!" 
-HIP magazine 


Featuring the artistic talents of: 
AL COLUMBIA 
FRANK FORTE 

SCOTT DiANGELIS 
JOHN BORKOWSKI 
ALLEN KOSZOWSKI 


FROM BEYONDE No.4 is on sale now at 
comic book and specialty shops everywhere! 
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